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Editorial, 


THERE has been an unexpected delay in the forwarding 
of the General Conference reports,—it is due to the illness 
of one of the stenographers; but before long this delay 
will be remedied, and due place will be given in the 
Register to the reports and addresses so far as space will 
permit. 
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FoG-HORNS have recently been perfected which can be 
heard twenty and thirty miles away. The huge Krupp 
howitzers are audible for an even longer distance. But 
no howitzer can equal that famous gun at Concord Bridge, 
a century and a half ago, where “‘the embattled farmers 
stood.” That was heard for a distance of twenty-five 
thousand miles, so Emerson affirmed; which shows how 
much finer and more fluent is spirit than air as a carrying 
medium. 

3 

Your true democrat is thereby your true republican, 
and contrariwise. But there is an obtrusive, vain- 
glorious kind of democracy which springs from self- 
conceit, and is odious to all who have it forced upon their 
attention. If areal man struggles up from conditions of 
ignorance and privation, all honor to him; let him still 
continue a true man: if another man is born into condi- 
tions of financial ease and social advantage, this is not 
his fault; let him also play the man. We have many 
men of both these kinds in our American life. 
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Way do we tolerate hyphens in the names we give to 
our several groups and classes? A hyphen is a danger- 
signal in this country—sometimes it is even a peril. 
Why not allow a man three years in which to get the 
hyphen out of his system, then test him by an oath 
or a choice of flags, and then amputate the hyphen or 
else send the man back home? We have the means of 
transportation—see all those interned German ships? 
A hundred million dollars’ worth of them! And the 
Thomas Cook agencies idle! The situation has sug- 
gestive points. Where is our Elijah who will say to 
these hyphenates, “If the Lord be God, follow him: 
but if Baal, then follow him’’? 
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WATCHING the wonderful autumnal recessional of the 
year, when sap and color ebb away in slow leafy tides, 
one can never cease to marvel at Nature’s maternal 
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habit of “making it up” to her children whenever she 
withdraws any of her delights. When the goldenrod 
stands a stiff gray ghost of its former self, and the ferns 
and clover wear burnt-out brown, every fruit offers us 
consolation in the deepening hue of its coloring. 
Ruddy apples, peaches and grapes store up warmth of 
color from the waning sunshine, and barberries, alder, 
and bitter-sweet are brave with glowing crimson. ‘The 
cardinal-flower also cheerily waves the last -torch of 
summer, the thistle stands regal in its gorgeous purple, 
and, last of all, the floral curtain is rung down by that 
gentle pair of autumnal favorites celebrated in Whittier’s 


stanza,— 
“Vet shall the blue-eyed gentian look 
Through fringéd lids to heaven, 
And the pale aster in the brook 
Shall see its image given.” 
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Tue late Dean Charles Carroll Everett of the Harvard 
Divinity School made frequent use of this formula: 
“The True is what is. The Good is what ought to be. 
The Beautiful is that which is as it ought to be.” Set 
Plato and Hegel aside, and apply this formula to much 
that is said and written about the war, and it will be found 
to clear up many difficulties and diversities of thought. 
Much of the fallacious and sterile reasoning which we note 
around us arises from confusing the first and the second 
of these statements; the Good is mistaken for the True, 
—men project from their own minds the Good, the ‘ What 
ought to be,”’ out into the world, and declare it to be the 
True, the “What is.’’ A little more of the scientific 
method of approach is needed by certain of our earnest 
friends. First, they should see facts, facts about human 
nature, individually and in the group; then they can make 
» inductions, and reach conclusions about human affairs 
which will bear scrutiny. 


THE main travelled highway in Europe this year is 
that path which leads down the Valley of the Silent Mys- 
tery. All other roads are blocked. And down that path, 
since August 1st of last year, five million men have passed 
—five million men in the full prime and strength of life, 
hurried to an untimely passing by the rude thrust of 
war. In spite of the clamor of conflict throughout the 
Continent, and the clash of arms, one may realize that 
the real interest of many millions more will be found to 
be centred on the gate at the end of the pathway, and the 
great problem as to what lies beyond. Whatever else 
the war is doing, it is creating the psychological atmosphere 
wherein humanity desires to know the subtler facts of 
life and death. Materialism is reaching its climax in 
the strife, and yielding place inevitably to the charm of the 
soul. The pathway is a dark and bloody one, yet it may 
be defined as that of painful progress toward a higher 
goal. % 


WE receive conflicting accounts regarding almost every 
“atrocity”’ or ‘‘brutality’’ which is borne to us by the 
press. But, waiving the evidences for and against any 
one contested event, the impartial American observer 
has the conviction borne in upon him more and more 
as the awful conflict goes on that the Germans lapse 
into savagery more readily than do the English and the 
French. Regarding the Russians, especially the Cos- 
sacks, we have some uncertainty; but the English have 
shown from the first a sense of justice, a self-restraint, and 
a recognition of an enemy’s heroism, which have not 
been shown by the Germans, with their ‘‘ Place in the sun,”’ 
their ‘‘ Louvain,” their ‘‘Hymn of Hate,” their ready use 
of agonizing gas, and their repeated misrepresentations. 
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It was declared on good authority after the Boxer rebel- 
lion that British and American troops were freer from 
brutal excesses than were the troops of any other nation. 
That may or may not be “Kultur,” but it is civilization 
and humanity. 
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WitTHouvtT being ‘‘a prophet, or the son of a prophet,” 
we forecast this,—that in the future, perhaps in the near 
future, avowed “pacifists,’’ and all who declare for . 
peace, will have opportunity for the exercise of a rational 
self-restraint. Sooner or later, one or the other of the 
belligerent groups will become so weakened as to make 
the ultimate outcome of the war evident to the world. 
Then will arise the temptation in neutral nations to 
urge immediate terms of peace. Probably this cry will 
be raised, and loudly; but in that hour of temptation 
it will become the part of wisdom, of a large, far-sighted 
humanity, to exercise self-restraint, and to support 
that disinterested statesmanship which will seek to es- 
tablish international peace on a permanent basis. 
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WHEN a man suffers bodily injury—bones broken, 
tissues torn, a joint dislocated—the surgeon makes X-ray 
photographs of the injured region, and from several angles. 
Similarly it has come true, in the words of Hamlet, that 
“the times are out of joint,” there is social and political 
“dislocation”’; and he who would skilfully ‘‘diagnose,”’ 
this distraught world’s injuries must X-ray it from more 
than one angle. A photograph taken through the family 
life of men gives you altruism; another, through academic 
and educational institutions, reports man as a lover of 
learning; and still another imprint, taken through the 
market-places and industrial centres, shows human life to 
be three-fourths, four-fifths, a competition for welfare, a 
struggle for survival and supremacy. Our diagnosis of 
the world of humanity must be based on all these and 
other X-rays. The true statesman, the skilled surgeon, 
will base his diagnosis and his treatment on knowledge 
gained from several angles of examination. 


October in the Country. 


If you wish to know the country, and know it heartily, 
try an excursion in October. Things are not so busy just 
now, and you will get a warm reception. It is like a big 
picnic, and everything will shake hands with you as you 
drive about, and not a few will offer refreshments. ‘There 
is no other time of the year that is so glad to see you. 
In June and July the world seems to say: “‘ We are every- 
where so intensely busy—growing things, starting the 
apples, ripening the strawberries, coloring the roses— 
that we cannot attend to you. Just ramble about where 
you please; and enjoy yourself rolling down hill on the 
fresh hay, or doing anything else except fouling the air 
with tobacco. We can only give you shade; and for 
that we recommend the maple row that follows the zig- 
zag rail fence; or you would do well to sit down by the 
brook in the glen, with your shoes off, playing with the 
fishes.” 

But in October you are offered a feast at every turn. 
Crosby peaches are still hanging on the trees in protected 
places, and it is just the time to fill your pockets with the 
Salway. Farmers will look a little shy at you, and maybe 
will shake at you whatever tool they may be using, but 
it is all pretence; you may pick as many peaches as you 
please, or apples if you prefer. Elderberries hang just 
as far over the fence as they can, asking you totakeenough 
of the big bunches to lighten their limbs, and to makea 
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few pies when you reach home. ‘There are few things in 
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this Yankee world much finer than a big elderberry bush 
standing in a pile of stones, and trying to hold up a bushel 
of first-rate pie-fruit. ‘They are also good for tarts (we 
were once boys, and remember that, along with bits of 
Latin and Greek and some English). Orchards keep 
small gusts—little winds that don’t have anything else 
to do only to blow off dead-ripe apples: the Maiden’s 
Blush and the Mother apple, and other sorts that Nature 
does not tighten to the limbs, meaning them for strollers 
like you and me; and they keep dropping until the ground 
is covered. ‘Help yourself!” Nature says; and every 
sort of fruit-tree seems to echo Nature. What a wonder- 
ful storage of fruit is a New England hillside in October! 

Anjou pears, as big as your fist, roll down into the swales, 
and make piles where you can sit down by them; pare 
one of the largest and yellowest, and think of Paradise. 
But if you fill your pocket nobody anywhere will mind— 
only they will be heavy on the way home. 
whether we came on foot, or whether we are in charge 
of Old Dobbin! If the latter, we will have to hitch him 
to the street fence here and there, while we stroll the lot 
and paddle the brook. We should like to have you feed 
that old nag of ours with a hatful of apples, and see how 
happy he will be while we ourselves are not discontented. 
It might, however, be well, before we are too cheerfully 
benevolent, to follow the odors of one of these farmhouse 
dinners, and ask the permission of whoever meets us. 

Most likely the plump housewife will answer by bring- 
ing us a panful of doughnuts or cookies. Our preference 
is for either. It will not be trespassing; but very ac- 
ceptable on her side, if you place a few in your pocket— 
meanwhile praising her cookery. We may not be quite 
right about that word—it may be ‘‘cooking’”’; but at any 
rate show that you appreciate what the pan contains. 
When you go you will have left a whole lot of sunshine 
in that woman’s heart. Please say something nice to 
the two or three urchins who are about, and they will 
probably find immense joy in accompanying you back 
to the orchard, and adding very generously to the 
apples already in your pockets or in the buggy. 

But the fun comes in when you reach the wild grapes 
and the butternuts. There is no nut like the butter- 
nut to be eaten out of hand, so you can sit down anywhere 
and crack them, and as for cooking there is nothing near 
so good for a possible pudding. Among the grapes that 
festoon the elms or cover stone fences you are pretty 
sure to find Concords and Herberts gone wild, and pos- 
sibly an old-fashioned Isabella or Catawba. These im- 
proved grapes are getting to be wild natives in spite of 
themselves, like the Irishman who pleaded hard to be- 
come “a natural-born American.” ‘Twenty-five years 
from now a lot of these evolutions will elbow out the foxy 
sorts, or with them will climb all around our Yankee 
pastures and scramble over the bushes and small trees 
from Maine to Michigan. What a wonderful time our 
boys one hundred years from now will have hunting 
grapes in October! The real boy needs no ladder, but 
grips the ropes that swing down full of bunches; and 
up he goes, helping himself and throwing down for the 
rest of us. We remember when wild grapes were poor 
enough for a fox to sneer at, but now they are good enough 
for the best jelly ever stored in farm cellars. 

Sumac and Virginia creeper blazed half the hillsides 
in September with crimson flushes and with flashes of 
scarlet. Every old log was touched up, and-rail fences 
glorified; and stone fences with stone piles became right- 
down beautiful. We count in chunks of goldenrod and 
wild blue aster where the ground is moist. ‘There is 


a time when the neglected is the most cared for, and the 


1est becomes the most beautiful. What is there in 
ber that is not beautiful? Sit down anywhere, and 
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leaves will flit to you that surpass the color works of art. 
(Of course they do. That was a remark that no genuine 
lover of Nature would make. We will not, however, rub 
it out.) Gather some of the finest leaves that come from 
soft maples,—you surely will, only you will know that 
you will throw them away as soon as you get home; but 
wherever a leaf is, there is something to be ground up 
into next year’s compost. How they fly about us, and 
yet it is only October! The white frost last night loos- 


- ened them from the ash-trees and the nut-trees, and from 


this time on Nature will be gabbling continually about 
1915. e 


Does Helplessness Protect? 


In storm-swept Europe men are studying in the most 
practical way possible how to kill and to escape killing, 
—to that ferocious cave-man issue have events come. 
But in this country (setting aside the few thousands 
who are profiting financially by the war) the large 
majority of our people read much, think much, and talk 
much about the subjects ‘“‘ Neutrality,” ‘‘ Disarmament,” 
“Preparedness,” ‘“‘Non-resistance,’’ ‘‘ Non-enlistment,”’ 
and similar themes. Many of these themes overlap one 
another, and the thinking done upon them is often 
confused, and sometimes self-contradictory. View-points 
have altered greatly during the past year; professional 
pacifists are now urging ideas which they condemned 
unreservedly a twelve-month ago. The national organ 
of the peace movement, The Peace Advocate, has changed 
its outward vesture recently, and this change is an 
“outward and visible sign’’ of a new inward reality. 

Many writers and speakers upon these vital themes 
never get inside the husk of their subjects and thresh 
zealously over and over the dry straw of secondary 
causes; but others come straight at the heart of the 
matter, and some of these, reasoning their way cou- 
rageously and consistently to the ultimate, assert the 
affirmative answer to the question at the head of this 
article. They do not state their theory abstractly, as 
in the title above, but they assert concretely that our 
country ought to dare to set an example to the warring 
world of a strong, prosperous nation dispensing with 
army, navy, and all munitions, thus silently appealing 
to world manhood and brotherhood, and thus _ leading 
the way toa disbanding of armaments in other nations, 
and to international peace. Stated in a condensed form 
this reads, ‘‘Helplessness prptects.”” It asserts that 
unpreparedness (which is helplessness) appeals to an 
enemy, to an aggressor, in such a way that he will not 
strike; his sympathy will be stirred, his nobility aroused, 
his conscience awakened, and he will withhold his pred- 
atory or homicidal hand. 

A man who affirms this may be sincere, but he must 
be blind—or at least strabismic—to the facts of life; he 
cannot have observed intelligently the relations, in the 
past, and to-day, of man to man and group to group. 

Does helplessness, or unpreparedness, save a man from 
the encroachments or the attacks of his fellow-men? 
That depends greatly on the nature, the moral and 
spiritual character, of the aggressor. The question be- 
comes one of fact: its answer is found by observing 
men and groups of men, and these are some of the facts 
which an unbiassed examination of human nature brings 
us. ‘The helplessness of a mother with her child in her 
arms appeals effectively to a man of noble nature, but 
makes no impression on Turkish soldiery. Robert E. 
Lee’s helplessness at Appomattox appealed to Ulysses S. 
Grant, and the magnanimous victor offered only courtesy 
and kindness to his defeated enemy. Every peniten- 
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tiary offers sharp confutation of the shallow notion 
that helpless innocence and goodness will protect its 
possessor. 

Does helplessness, unpreparedness, protect a man? It 
may on some distant Utopian planet of our solar system, 
but not on our planet to-day. When a Georgia mob 
gathers about its trembling victim, be he guilty or inno- 
cent, he is at least unprepared—and does that un- 
preparedness protect him? Ingenious writers of soothing 
fireside tales love nothing better than to draw pretty 
pictures of helpless infancy or unprotected womanhood 
disarming the ruffian’s attack by simple or silent appeal; 
but, alas! such cases, though possible, are extremely 
infrequent in real life. 

Helplessness only rarely protects. When a business 
man sees his rival make a mistake and put himself in 
financial peril, does he ‘‘stay outside’ and allow that 
rival to regain his ground? Sometimes, but not often. 
When a corporation discovers a weak spot in a rival 
corporation’s defences, does it kindly point out to its 
rival that unprotected, unprepared point, and help 
it to strengthen itself? Not with any frequency. 
Vast tracts of country in Africa have been unpre- 
pared, judged by European standards, and their un- 
preparedness has resulted in their being conquered by 
“civilized” nations. ‘The American Indians were helpless, 
practically, in the face of the white man’s superior weapons 
and strategy, and their helpless condition did not protect 
them; they were driven back remorselessly by the invading 
palefaces. Even when they have been put on reservations 
and made extremely helpless, yet whenever metals or 
minerals have been found within their borders the 
white man has been predatory and unscrupulous. If 
other illustrations were lacking—though, in truth, they 
are legion—we might turn reverently to the trial and 
death of Jesus: ‘‘As the sheep before her shearers is 
dumb, so opened he not his mouth.’”” He was helpless, 
and did his helplessness protect him? ‘The answer may 
be read in the hoarse cries of the mob: “Crucify him! 
Crucify him!’”—and in the darkness and anguish of 
Calvary. 

The world has become more humane in some respects 


since the rood clutched its holy martyr, but not yet- 


have we reached the point where helplessness protects, 
the stage where pity and magnanimity stay the strong 
avaricious hand. Yet, even while our observation of 
the world around us forces these conclusions upon us, 
the voice of the Spirit within us whispers its message, 
and points an ever-increasing obedient company to the 
widening path which leads from earth to heaven, from 
our brute-inheritance of greed and tyranny to the higher 
manhood and womanhood which alone is worthy of 
sons and daughters of the Most High God. B. G. 


Current Topics. 


A NOTABLE step in the direction of settling the disturbed 
affairs of the republic of Mexico was taken at Washington 
on Saturday of last week, when the conference among 
representatives of the United States, Brazil, Argentine, 
Chile, Bolivia, Uruguay, and Guatemala unanimously 
voted to accord Pan-American recognition to Venustiano 
Carranza, “supreme chief of the Constitutionalist forces,’’ 
as offering the most reliable guarantees for the restora- 
tion of peace and order. It had been surmised for some 
time before the conference met that such would be the 
outcome of its deliberations, and the A B C Powers, as 
well as the three other republics, in addition to the 
United States, had agreed in advance upon the choice 
of Carranza as the recognized head of government in 
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Mexico. The approval of the Constitutionalist leader 
by all the governments concerned was the outcome of a 
careful estimate of the internal situation of the country, 
resulting in the conviction that his administration already 
possessed the indications of that stability which is so 
badly needed for the rehabilitation of civilization south 


of the Rio Grande. 
wt 


THE strained situation between the United States and 
Germany, consequent upon the loss of American lives 
by the sinking of British steamships by German sub- 
marines, was partly cleared up on October 5 by the 
presentation of a note at the State Department, in which 
Germany disavowed the sinking of the Arabic, a British 
vessel, and announced that stringent orders had gone 
forth to the commanders of U-boats, forbidding the 
destruction of unarmed merchantmen without warning 
and without ample provisions for the safety of their 
passengers. In addition, the German government as- 
sumed financial liability for the loss of American lives on 
the Arabic, and pledged conformity of its marine warfare 
to the principles which the United States had laid down 
in accordance with existing international laws. Ger- 
many’s decision in the Arabic case was regarded at Wash- 
ington as an assurance of a similar happy outcome of 
the controversy presented by the sinking of other ships, 
notably the Lusitania, of which the destruction marked 
the opening of the German undersea campaign. 
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A CHANGE in the political organization of China is 
foreshadowed by the call sent out last week from Pekin 
for the holding of a convention to decide upon the ques- 
tion, whether the country shall retain the republican 
form of government, or whether it shall restore the 
monarchy which was destroyed by the revolution of 1912. 
For several months past the cable has brought to the 
Western world circumstantial accounts of attempts to 
put an end to the republican form and place Yuan Shi 
Kai, the nominal President and actual Dictator of China, 
upon the throne vacated by the last of the Manchu 
Emperors, as a result of the revolution which found its 
inception in the southern provinces and spread to the 
north, culminating in the triumph of the republican 
faction. The Chinese Republic, partly for the reason 
that Yuan Shi Kai was trained in the old régime, has been 
rather a name than a fact, and Sun Yat Sen, the un- 
successful rival to Yuan for the presidency, has been 
warning his followers of the fate which now is evidently 
imminent for the most extraordinary republic that ever 


existed. 
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Ir is charged by the friends of the Chinese Republic 
that the diplomacy of Japan was directed at the restora- 
tion of the monarchy, although Sun Yat Sen, who is a 
real republican, has found asylum for the past two years 
in Tokio. The greatest reverse which the republic 
suffered was the imposition by Japan, at the beginning 
of the present year, of a series of demands which were 
widely criticised in the Western world as involving the 
establishment of a favored position, politically and 
commercially, for Japan on the mainland. The partial 
surrender of the Chinese government to the Japanese 
demands caused intense dissatisfaction among the think- 
ing classes in Yuan’s republic, and the boycott upon 
Japanese trade which followed the signature of the 
Chino-Japanese treaty is still hampering intercourse 
between the two countries. The influence and power of _ 
Yuan Shi Kai have been exerted in an attempt to break 
down this boycott, which at one stage of its eppnigs cot 
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threatened to precipitate a new. crisis in the affairs of 
Eastern Asia. 
ss 


_ A NEw phase of the War of the Nations was begun in 
good earnest at the end of last week, when an Austro- 
German army estimated at between 300,000 and 500,000 
men crossed the Danube, the Drin, and the Save, and 
opened the campaign which is aimed at the relief of 
Constantinople. The Serbian defence, it was believed, 
had been considerably augmented since the repulse of 
the Austrian invasion last spring, by the accession of 
artillery and officers from France and Great Britain. 
The present Teutonic advance is directed along the line 
‘of the Orient railway, the main route of travel across 
Serbia and into Bulgaria. The bulk of the Serbian 
army, there is reason to believe, is concentrated along 
this railway, which in some places passes through narrow 
defiles, well adapted to defensive operations. So far 
as equipment is concerned, the Serbians in all probability 
are well off. Their forces are estimated at no fewer than 
400,000 men, despite the ravages wrought in Serbia by the 
typhus epidemic, which is now being placed under control. 
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WitH the opening of the Austro-German campaign 
against Serbia the attitude of Bulgaria became the 
question of the hour in the capitals of Europe. That 
question was answered by the rejection by Bulgaria 
of the offers which had been made by the Quadruple 
Entente in their effort to induce her to join in the opera- 
tions against the Central Powers, and by the prompt 
withdrawal of the diplomatic representatives of Great 
Britain, France, Russia, Italy, and Serbia from Sofia. 
But even at that stage of the development of events 
the position of Bulgaria was indicated by no definite 
announcement from Sofia, but only inferentially by the 
massing of Bulgarian forces on the frontier near the rail- 
road which runs from the Greek port of Salonica to 
Uskiib and thence to Nish and Belgrade. ‘To protect 
this single line of supply and communication with the 
outside world for Serbia, the Allies last week were re- 
ported to be landing a large number of troops, prepared 
for a quick dash northwest to anticipate a similar hostile 
move by Bulgaria. 


Brevities. 


My dear madam, when you return from your journey 
or your shopping and discover that you have somewhere 
left your purse or your umbrella or your bag, do not 
chide yourself for forgetting it, but for laying it down. 
There is the point for reform. 


Old people’s ‘‘repetitions’” are not so much “repeti- 
tions” as they sometimes seem to younger ears. The 
words and ideas may be repeated, but each time the 
accompanying emotion is new. Some new incident 
or situation makes the old person feel afresh the truth 
of the trite truism which he enunciates. 


The entrance of Greece into the European war recalls 
the old Greek days of history and tradition. Contrast 
for the moment, in fancy, Achilles—fully armed and 
terrible, yet a personality—with a machine-gun, or that 
metal-monster a howitzer! The ten-year siege of Troy 
would now be reduced to ten or even two hours. 


- Do you ever use the word “synchronous”? ‘Try it! 
There is often a place for it, as in this sentence: ‘‘The 
s that Germany would cease from her submarine 
S$ on passenger-ships was singularly ‘synchronous’ 
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with the news that Great Britain had recently captured 
or destroyed more than twoscore German submarines.” 


If the newspapers were given a vertical fold, or crease, 
on each page, we would make less enemies on the trains 
and trolley-cars. We must read our morning paper 
there; and as we turn its expansive pages it irritates 
the man or woman in front of us,—it tickles his neck or 
becomes impaled on her hatpin. The daily paper needs 
two more folds. The simple Christian virtues must not 
be undermined. 


Courtesy Among Enemies. 


HENRIETTA CHANNING DANA SKINNER. 


There could hardly be a severer test of good breeding 
than life in a Swiss international hotel during these long 
months of the world war. Thrown together day by 
day are men and women of all the belligerent nations 
as well as of the principal neutral countries. The Swiss 
people themselves are sharply divided by their racial 
sympathies. Anxious, excited, sorrowful, an occasional 
outburst of ill-feeling or lapse of courtesy might well 
have been excused. But to the credit of all be it said 
that I never witnessed a single breach of conventional 
good-breeding among our European fellow-guests. These 
were of many nationalities, Germans and English, French, 
Austrians, Italians, Dutch, Belgians, Alsatians, Russians, 
Poles, Hungarians, Roumanians, Danes, Greeks, Ar- 
menians. 

The subject of the war was of course carefully avoided 
in general conversation. The weather, sports, music, 
dogs, motor-cars, and all other safe subjects were dis- 
cussed in apparent amity. Neutral Dutch, Italians, and 
Roumanians played tennis, golf, and bridge with all the 
belligerents impartially, while all nations worked dili- 
gently in common for the Swiss Red Cross, in courtesy 
to our hosts. 

I think I may go further than to praise the mere out- 
ward good-breeding which prevailed. I saw also many 
instances of genuine Christian kindliness and considera- 
tion among the representatives of belligerent countries. 
In the dark days of late August and early September, 
1914, when the French were falling back almost to the 
Seine, and the Germans, flushed with triumph, were rush- 
ing furiously on to Paris, we neutrals watched with keen 
interest the bearing of our French and German fellow- 
guests. Forced to meet publicly many times a day, 
there was no break in the outward courtesy of their rela- 
tions. However humiliated and anxious the French 
may have been in private, they were quiet, self-contained, 
and smiling in public. If they had tears to shed, they 
did their weeping in strict seclusion, for we saw no evi- 
dence of sadness or fear. On the other hand, triumph- 
ant as the victorious German and Austrian guests un- 
doubtedly felt, it was evident that they were making a 
superhuman effort to conceal it when mingling with 
others. At last, in the darkest days of all, three French 
families quietly packed their belongings and started 
to return to France. They were chiefly women, some 
mere school-girls, others elderly or delicate. We neutrals, 
made nervous by the horrors of the Belgian invasion, 
tried to dissuade these women from deliberately leaving 
the safety and shelter of neutral Switzerland and ex- 
posing themselves to all the dangers of the war zone; 
but they only replied, with a matter-of-fact simplicity 
that was truly sublime, “Our people are in trouble, and 
we want to be with them.’”’ ‘The Germans and Austrians 
were quite as touched as any of us by their calm courage 
and devotion. The day these French ladies left, Ger- 
man men joined Englishmen in offering their services at 
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the station, in seeing them off on the train, and doing 
all in their power to secure them a safe and comfortable 
journey. The German and Austrian ladies kissed the 
young French girls good-by, shook hands cordially with 
the older women, and presented them with little boxes of 
Swiss chocolate for the journey. It was on both sides a 
very touching and edifying exhibition of Christian good- 
feeling and cosmopolitan courtesy. 

A few days later came the Germans’ dark hours, and 
we watched to see if they would be met in the same 
spirit. The German papers of Sept. 5, 1914, had said, 
“Our triumphant armies are now fighting at the very 
gates of Paris, having driven the disordered remnants of 
the French forces across the Marne, nearly to the Seine. 
In our next issue we hope to be able to report that we 
have our heel upon the neck of proud Lutetia!’’ We 
could overhear the Germans whispering among them- 
selves, “Just like 1870!” Then followed six days of 
absolute silence. Not a single German war-bulletin! 

The faces of our German guests grew long and anxious. 
They would not, of course, read the French or English 
bulletins, but they surreptitiously searched the neutral 
Swiss and Italian papers, and discussed them in corners 
by themselves. On the sixth day one of the German 
men came up to a group of Englishmen before the Swiss 
bulletin-board and said to them: “I need not ask what 


the news is. I can see from your happy faces that it is a 
success for your Allies.’”’ Then he sat down and burst 
into tears. 


Immediately an Englishman patted him on the shoulder 
and said encouragingly: ‘‘Buck up, old man! The war 
isn’t over yet by a long shot!” a good-hearted French- 
man ran to bring him a glass of water, while a big kindly 
Russian spoke cheerily about “the chances of war—all 
in the game—our turn to-day, perhaps yours to-morrow.”’ 

The German women as well seemed to crumple up 
hopelessly under this first reverse. All their pride had 
vanished. Without asking whether we were neutrals or 
foes they broke down at the least kindly word, wringing 
their hands, and sobbing that they were ruined and had 
better give up at once! It seemed to be chiefly the money 
that troubled them. 

“We thought our armies were invincible,’ they wept. 
“We paid our ruinous war taxes cheerfully because we 
understood that nothing in the world could resist us, 
that we could fight all Europe victoriously single-handed. 
But if our armies can be checked and thrown back like 
this in the fifth week of the war, then we are not in- 
vincible, and we had better make peace at once, before 
we are financially ruined. 

“Vear by year,” they explained, ‘‘we have seen our 
incomes reduced by these crushingly heavy army taxes. 
Last year all of us property holders were compelled, in 
addition to the usual budget, to pay a special armament 
levy of five per cent. of our entire capital—more than 
a year’s income. We have hardly got that paid and 
now we are forced to subscribe to a new war loan whether 
we will or not. ‘The government simply seizes twenty- 
five per cent. of all our savings and bank deposits and 
writes us down as subscribers to the war-loan to that 
amount. We cannot even collect our debts, as debtors 
may inscribe us to the loan for the amount of their debt. 
And this is only the beginning! If after all this prepara- 
tion and sacrifice we are not sure of victory, then the 
sooner we make peace the better. If the French want 
Alsace-Lorraine, they are welcome to it. We never 
should have taken it from them in the first place.” 

“Will you want Aix-la-Chapelle and Treves as well?”’ 
inquired another German woman, timidly. ‘They are 
very French still.” 

The French shrugged their shoulders and suggested 
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that it was hardly the moment to discuss this while 
the Germans were still masters of Northern France. 

“And of Belgium!” added the English, grimly. 

“And of Belgium!’’ agreed all of us neutrals, under 
our breath. But the Germans were not to be comforted. 

“It is the knowledge that we can be beaten at all!” 
they moaned. ‘‘We no longer feel any security. Just 
leave us in peace behind the Rhine, with what little 
property is left us.” 

It was rather a pitiful collapse, but they had refrained 
from boastfulness in their day of triumph, so every one 
showed them kindness unmixed with any misplaced pity. 
Then one night two Prussian families stole off, unknown 
to us all. They too had returned to be with their coun- 
try in its day of trouble. 

There, of course, they were soon comforted! For 
once within the borders of Germany they would see 
none but German newspapers, and would be told that 
there had been no reverse, no fighting near Paris, that 
the Germans had never meant to go any further into 
France than their present line, and that the report of,a 


march on Paris and the story of a battle of the Marne 


were all one big English lie! 


Letters to the Editor, 
Church Attendance at Harvard College. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register:— 

A good many people more or less definitely share your 
belief that chapel attendance should be “compulsory,” or 
“required,’’—the average student would wonder just 
where the distinction came in. Yet most of the persons 
who are familiar with the administration of the chapel 
would not advocate a return to the old system. ‘The 
change was made in 1886 by the Board of Overseers, on 
the unanimous recommendation of the Preachers to the 
University, after long discussion and deliberation. The 
College Faculty as early as 1873, and thrice again between 
that date and 1886, expressed its opinion that attendance 
at prayers should be voluntary. The change was made 
not as a concession to secularism, but as a testimony to 
faith m- religious liberty. Those in authority believed 
that it was better that a relatively small number of stu- 
dents should come to chapel because they really wanted to 
worship God than that a great multitude should be there 
because they feared the Dean. President Eliot wrote in 
his report a year after the change was made: “‘ Religious 
interest among the students has undoubtedly increased 
with the abandonment of prescribed attendance, and the 
serious-minded students have now the wholesome feeling 
that they are themselves partly responsible for maintain- 
ing and enlarging religious influences at the University. 
There are, of course, students who never enter Appleton 
Chapel, or expose themselves in any way to the Preachers’ 
influence, but in this respect the College closely resembles 
the larger community without.” 

May I also state that chapel attendance is steadily in- 
creasing? Careful records of such attendance have been 
kept for many years, and offer sufficient evidence that this 
is the case. It is a little more than five years since the 
Sunday service in Appleton Chapel was changed from 8 
p.M. to 11 A.M. ‘The result has been a great increase in 
the general congregation, the student attendance now 
averaging at least three times more than it did at the 
evening services. During the same five-year period there 


has been a rise of twenty per cent. in student attendance 


at morning prayers. Having no responsibility for the — 
conduct of worship in the Chapel, I may say that I know — 
few places where there is a service of greater dignity and 


> sues 
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| beauty, and that I have never attended prayers at any 


other college which approached in effectiveness the service 
of morning prayer in Appleton Chapel. 

We all wish that even more students felt drawn to 
regular chapel attendance, just as most ministers yearn 
over the people in town who ought to be in church, 
but never are; but religion at Harvard is on the whole 
in a pretty healthy and forward-looking state. 

Faithfully yours, 
HENRY WILDER FOOTE. 

CAMBRIDGE, Mass. 


The Storm and Our Church in New Orleans. 


[Here is a letter from Rev. George Kent, who has a 
host of friends in New England. He and his church at 
New Orleans have met disaster unavoidable and almost 
overwhelming. They need a helping hand. We who 
know Mr. Kent learn of this disaster with especial 
concern. Any sums of money which can be sent to him 
for his church will be used wisely and efficiently. His 
address is 1806 Peters Avenue, New Orleans, La.| 


To the Editor of the Christian Register:— 

We little thought as our good ship Proteus fought its 
way across the Gulf of Mexico that we were in the wake 
of so terrible a storm! But its havoc of only the day 
before marked all the hundred miles of the Mississippi 
from the sea to New Orleans. ‘The city itself, lifting the 
first barrier above the level waste of sea and land to 
the sweeping hurricane, seemed to have borne the very 
brunt of it. Half the shipping of the river had crashed 
into the splendid wharves, badly wrecking them. One 
of the great dry-docks, with a ship upon its ways, had 
been driven clear across the river, and towered among the 
wharfage it had battered into. Hardly a building seen 
from the risen river and our ship’s high deck seemed to 
have escaped the fury of the storm. Fortunately New 
Orleans is a sturdily built old town, and, while bruised 
and sorely wounded everywhere, outright destruction 
was only here and there. My morning paper says, how- 
ever, that there is not a church in the city left undamaged, 
and that some of them will have to be rebuilt,—among 
these, its great spire crashing through its roof, the First 
Presbyterian, of which our Theodore Clapp was the 


‘young minister when he sought his lonely way into the 


light of our broader faith. 

It is good to report that the new and well-built walls 
of our Unitarian church and its well-planned Tower Par- 
sonage, broadside to the gale as they stood, have come 
through unscathed, although at times the wind reached 
a velocity of a hundred and twenty miles an hour. 
Even they must have bent before its onslaught, for the 
plaster shows jagged rents that have opened inwardly 
and closed. How glad we are to have the main fabric 
of our well-located, growingly-attractive buildings— 
church and Sunday-school, and parsonage and parish- 
house—left to us safe and sound! But, alas for the 
beautiful, bright interior we gave to our remodelled 
church, and our new Sunday-school and the cosy home 
for our minister! With the river in flood around us the 
skies were in flood above us during that twenty hours of 
hurricane. Eight inches of rain fell, and, as in thousands 
of other instances, with roofs half-stripped and windows 
shattered, the driving deluge brought ceilings down, sat- 
urated walls, reduced colors to chaos, and left malodorous 
ugliness for the fresh beauty which a few months ago our 
little band of Unitarians had sacrificed so much to create. 


‘The only damage that I cannot heartily deplore has been 


e to that great east window which some of the Register’s 
ig will Temember as a very pattern of impropriety 
id 4 Had we the means to put the 
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plainest of glass in its plaxe I would wish that it had 
blown to any bourne from which no such travellers can 
return! ‘That is the window which I had hoped to re- 
place this winter with a worthy memorial to Theodore 
Clapp, our minister for five and thirty years in New Or- 
leans, and the saint and hero of the old city’s most des- 
perate period of cholera and yellow fever. He is the one 
Unitarian who stands forth in the annals of the South as 
Edward Everett Hale does in the North. We mustn’t 
let him be forgotten! 

But with half our hard work of the past year to do 
over again, and with almost every family in our church 
having a more or less ruined home to repair, I feel that 
this greatest storm in the history of New Orleans has 
left our church in at least a momentary plight where 
the sympathy and help of our other churches will 
mean inestimable strengthening and heartening. I hardly 
dare to ask such help and sympathy. New Orleans is 
bravely and proudly undertaking its own recovery from 
this disaster. If my Unitarian people of New Orleans 
knew that I was writing this to our Unitarian people of 
America I guess they wouldn’t let me do it. But I’ve 
come to know these sensitive, generous, devoted people 
pretty well, and I am confident that nothing will touch 
them more truly and win from them such responsive 
good-will as any token of sympathy and helpfulness 
that our Unitarian folk may send to them in this time 
of their sore calamity. GEORGE KENT. 

NEw ORLEANS, La. 


At Dawn. 


Golden is the morning! 

Birds welcome the dawning 
Of another day. 

All the world is gladness, 

Not a trace of sadness, 
Night hath passed away! 


How the woods are ringing! 
All nature is singing 
With a joyous mirth. 
Clear the sky above us— 
Father, Thou must love us, 
To give us such an Earth! 
—J. Travers. 


“ Athanasian Creed under Strong Fire.” 


EDWARD A. HORTON. 


Such was the large heading in the Toronto Globe of 
to-day’s issue, and the interesting report of said “strong 
fire’ constitutes a significant sign of the times. ‘This 
“General Synod’’ meets annually, and represents the 
“Church of England in Canada.” The past week it 
has worked hard over Prayer Book revisions. A most 
explosive (and amusing) session was created by a discus- 
sion as to the use of the stanza in the National Anthem 
where the foes of Britain are anathematized and con- 
signed to confusion and destruction. The Lower House 
voted not to insert it; the Upper House voted that it 
might be used,—but not inserted! 

This expression of views about the Athanasian Creed 
seemed to me so revealing from the inside, so repre- 
sentative of modern unrest even in the entrenched ranks 
of an old church, so interesting as a study of clerical 
and lay struggles with problems of faith, I thought 
it worthy a place in the columns of the Register, and 
herewith subjoin it. Moreover, the perusal of its rather 
pathetic pleadings and ingenious arguments may cheer 
the ‘“‘liberal’’ soul, and lead him to be thankful for his 
legacy of free, reverent belief; yes, not only grateful for 
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its possession, but appreciative still more of its privileges 
and blessings. This is the report, and the reader will 
notice two salient statements,—that “in almost every 
case the laymen pleaded for the omissions,” and also 
that one bishop referred to the Athanasian Creed as a 
bulwark against Unitarianism :— 


Saint Athanasius must have turned in his grave yesterday while 
the Canadian Anglicans at the General Synod in Trinity College 
discussed the creed which bears his name. ‘The revisers of the 
Prayer Book, whose report was under consideration, had not dis- 
carded the creed, but they added a revised translation, omitting 
the ‘“‘damnatory clauses’’ to suit those who could not say that 
any one who did not believe the creed would “perish everlastingly.” 
For nine hours the controversy waged, the House adjourning at 
10.30 last night without arriving at a decision. 

The clauses which were regarded as objectionable and which were 
left out of the Lambeth version are as follows:— 

“Whosoever will be saved: before all things it is necessary that 
he hold the Catholick Faith. 

“Which Faith except every one do keep whole and undefiled: 
without doubt he shall perish everlastingly.”’ 

The speech of the Bishop of Ottawa by its scholarly and logical 
reasoning seemed to establish the revisers’ proposal in general favor 
with the delegates, but the feeling ebbed and flowed with each suc- 
ceeding speaker. The impassioned speech of Dean Shreve of Quebec 
rallied the conservatives, but did not appear to gain any ground. 
Archbishop Thorneloe was listened to for the most part in silence: 
he presented the opposition side in a telling manner. ‘The laity’s 
point of view was expressed by Dr. Lansing Lewis of Montreal, 
Chancellor Martin of Winnipeg, and others; in almost every case 
the laymen pleaded for the omission of the anathemas. 

““The section we are about to consider this morning is perhaps 
the most contentious in the whole of the revised Prayer Book, the 
Athanasian Creed,” said the Bishop of Huron, in resuming his 
detailed presentation of the revised Book of Common Prayer. 
“There have been a large number of people who have been dis- 
satisfied with the creed. It is incomplete and one-sided. It lays 
too much stress on the intellectual side of faith. It is beyond 
the ordinary man and woman. It contains not a word about the 


Church. Weshould not compel men to utter threats and anathemas 


who do not care to do so.” 

Bishop Roper of Ottawa said he spoke under the gravest sense 
of responsibility. He was prepared to support the proposal of 
the committee, with the exception of a detail in the reversal of the 
last verse. ‘‘I regard the creed as the most exquisite, profound, and 
rhythmical defence of the Christian faith we have.’’ He went on 
to say that the creed was drawn up in times when Unitarianism 
was threatening the faith of Christendom. He was not sure that it 
was technically a creed; he would call it rather an explication of 
the faith. It was the Church saying ‘‘no”’ to a theology thrust 
upon her. He thought it was Scriptural, but that it over-expressed 
Scripture. ‘‘It has taken the anathemas and sharpened their edge,’’ 
continued the Bishop of Ottawa. ‘‘Is it a Catholic principle to 
oblige these forms containing anathemas in Christian service?’’ 
(“No!”’) ‘The creed does not appear in the American Church 
Prayer Book, and the Irish Church has included it without the 
rubric, while the Church in England is thinking aloud on this subject.” 

Canon Powell, Toronto, said the new version was not a logical 
statement of the faith with the verses deleted. The creed in that 
form had no head or tail. 

Dean Shreve, Quebec, in a fighting speech, declared that the 
revision was “‘a daring act of iconoclasm.’”’ ‘They had three creeds 
in the Thirty-nine Articles, and in the draft-book they had three 
and a half creeds. ‘‘The Canadian Church does not know which 
way to go. She stands at the parting of the ways. We shall have 
within the Church two methods of leading.” 

Archbishop Thorneloe of Algoma, replying to the Bishop of Ottawa, 
said too much had been made of the gospel of love, and not enough of 
the gospel of sternness. ‘‘Our Lord Himself said, ‘Woe unto you, 
Scribes and Pharisees; how can ye escape the damnation of hell?’ 
Is there anything stronger than that in the Athanasian Creed?”’ 
asked the Archbishop, amid the silence of the house. “Is it not 
better to have a weapon of defence sharp than dulled, lest we make 
it absolutely useless? There is a tendency to break through the 
barrier of defence, even in the Church in England, to wander at 
large in the region of free thought. This is not a day to loosen 
the tie that binds us to the old faith.’? He deprecated the calling 
of the verses ‘“‘damnatory’’; they were ‘“‘warning clauses.” ‘The 
Mother Church loves us all, but, like a mother, she says, ‘Beware!’” 
He pene be in favor of the new translation if it were not mutilated 
cree 

Dr. Lansing Lewis, Montreal, speaking as a layman, said he 
respected the views of the Bishop of Algoma, and he hoped his 
view would be respected. ‘I respect the old Fathers of the Church, 
but I am more concerned about the fathers of to-day who cannot 
understand this creed. Could I say to my dearest and nearest, 
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‘You'll be damned if you don’t believe the Athanasian Creed’? 
Nothing can make me say the creed to-day—you cannot force me 
to say it, and I have lived under a bishop who never recites the 
creed at the service.’”? (Laughter and uproar.) ‘‘My plea is for 
Christian charity in tthe Church of England,” said Dr. Lansing 
Lewis, in conclusion. 

Dean Robinson, Winnipeg, said the creed was a great document. 
“We ought to accept or reject it. It is like taking the nose and toes 
off a Greek statue. Let us leave it for any man to read it or not, with 
the rubric struck out.”’ 

Mr. E. G. Henderson, Windsor, asserted that in fifty per cent. 
of the churches the creed was not read. 

Archdeacon Paterson Smyth, Montreal, described the creed as 
a great triumph war-song over Arianism. It contained the same 
spirit as “‘confound their politics,’’ and it was not right to put it 
into the mouths of people to repeat, who would shrink from stating 
that some people were damned eternally. ‘‘No one believes it liter- 
ally,”’ declared Dr. Paterson Smyth, amid cries of dissent and 
approval. ‘Jesus did not damn anybody.” 

“Are we to cut a thing out because men do not like it?”’ asked 
Archdeacon Pugh, Lytton, B.C. He cited cases of Indians kept 
from sin by the fear of hell. 

Archdeacon Ingles, Toronto, claimed that they were dealing with 
a matter of doctrine; they must guard against error, and hand on 
the faith undefiled. 

The Bishop of Kingston objected to the opposition to the clauses, 
based upon the idea that the clauses were not true. 

Rev. Dr. Renison, Hamilton, caused some consternation by 
declaring that there were hundreds of parishes in Canada where 
the creed was not read. He did not read it himself. He had a 
strong moral objection to the clauses. 

Archdeacon Fortin, Winnipeg, said: ‘‘The unpopularity lies at 
the door of the clergy. We must have the whole counsel of God 
if we are to have the confidence of the people.”’ 

The Bishop of Montreal said the creed was not drawn up for 
public recitation, but for instruction. He had not strong objection 
personally to using it, but he had omitted it from his services. 

Canon Murray, Winnipeg, said the creed expressed the spirit of a 
bygone age and did not suit the present age. He stated that many 
good candidates for the ministry had declined to accept the creed. 

The Bishop of Fredericton said there was a danger of losing the 
doctrinal part of the creed by taking away the clauses to relieve a 
section of the Church. The needs of to- day demanded a strong 
statement of the faith of the Church. 

Archbishop Thorneloe of Algoma said he was impressed by the desire 
among the laity for relief, and he would move that the creed in its 
present form be retained, to be read on Trinity Sunday, with such 
changes in the rubric to make it acceptable to conscientious objectors 
to the clauses. 


He who reads this through will ascertain that the 
bishop who moved the retention of the archaic state- 
ment qualified his motion after seeing the “desire 
among the laity for relief’! Dr. Hedge (our own) 
used to praise the philosophy of the Athanasian Creed, 
but that is another distinct phase. This was a dis- 
cussion of the ‘‘damnatory clauses.’”’ No wonder the 
laity seek relief. 

TORONTO, ONTARIO. 


Daily Religion. 


Religion as an experience is the daily realization of 
God’s presence and power and good purpose as the stable 
basis of self-possession and cheerful contentment. Many 
persons keep their religion, like their best clothes and 
the best room in their houses, for special occasions; 
whereas it is meant to be the atmosphere and inspiration, 
the food and drink, of every day’s life. It is the oc- 
casionalness of our religious activity that prevents it 
from enabling us to live on a high plane. At times we 
go to the meeting-house and in the contagious fellowship 
of a praying and praising company we grow calm and 
for an hour are abstracted from the corroding cares and 
nagging vexations which had put us in a fever. Our 
equanimity is restored, and something like peace is 
poured as balm upon our chafed and troubled spirits. 
But we go home leaving God in the meeting-house, and 
soon fall back into our old condition. The true temple 
of God is not the meeting-house: it is the human heart. 


If one domesticates Him, lives with Him, envelops and 
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is not, tpso facto, more 
_ fessor. 


exalts the soul with constant familiar thought of Him,— 
the great refuge and refreshment of the soul,—then he 
can live as calmly and confidently in the home or shop 


as in the meeting-house. Indeed, he must bear the 
divine companionship with him to the place of worship 
or he may not find it even there.—Philip S. Moxom. 


Ideal Conditions for Ideal Education. 


WILLIAM H. SYLVESTER.* 


In a broad sense, every act we do or every thought we 
think contributes to our education. The boy who had 
little or no schooling and became a clerk, a shoemaker, 
or a railway president got his education from his work 
and from his social experiences. The college graduate 
got his education from the same sources and also from 
his academic instruction. It is in this narrower sense of 
“schooling” that we ask, ‘‘What are the ideal conditions 
for the best education?” 

What is the best schooling? Our answer to that will 
depend on our temperament. One will say that the 
object of schooling is to fit a boy to make his living, to 
amass wealth, to get more fame and power than his 
fellows, and that all instruction should tend to this end. 
This is vocational education. Another will say that the 
object of schooling is to develop a boy’s native ability 
along the various lines of his capacity, to show him what 
has already been done in the world, and to suggest what 
may still be done to increase his enjoyment of life while 
he is making his living and after he has secured it. This 
is cultural education. 

When a parent is poor he must give his son a vocational 
education, if he gives him any, for he needs the boy’s 
help. In this case it is doubtful if schooling is of much 
importance. A boy will learn more of a trade by going 
into a shop and working up from the bottom than he 
can learn in a school; the pick, the level, the hammer, 
and the plane are his educators. Books often help, and 
in some callings are indispensable; but they can be learned 
under the spur of necessity. Count up the great busi- 
ness men of our land and see the small percentage of 
school graduates among them. A “captain of industry”’ 
cannot be turned out by a school. Our public high 
schools are cumbered to-day with scores of boys who 
would be far better off in shop or factory. They are 
idle, rude, untruthful, living on the labor of mother 
or sister. Every week that they stay they deteriorate 
morally and intellectually. 

If a parent is not poor, he may still desire a strictly 
vocational education for his son, because his ambition 
is for his boy to ‘“‘get on in the world.” A different sort 
of parent may prefer to give his son a cultural education, 
with an aim, not at what he shall acquire, but at what he 
shall be,—a schooling which may not increase his financial 
income, but which will increase his vital capital. When 
one of our educational institutions publishes a list of its 
“successful” graduates, what does this list comprise? 
Those who have been useful in the community? ‘Those 
whose lives have been a delight to themselves and to their 
neighbors? No. ‘Those who have received large salaries. 
From a ‘‘vocational” point of view your alumnus who 
receives a yearly salary of fifty thousand dollars may be 
more ‘‘successful” than he who receives but one or two 
thousand dollars, but from a ‘‘cultural” point of view 
he may be far less ‘“‘successful.” A college president 
“successful” than a simple pro- 
What would Socrates say on that point? 
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In an ideal condition of society an artisan would get 
from his daily labor a large part of his enjoyment of 
life. He would not have to keep repeating a monotonous 
mechanical task, but he would go to his daily task with 
more or less of the ardor with which Benvenuto Cellini 
went to his work of casting the bronze statue of Perseus. 
In our present society this ideal labor is seldom realized; 
and it would seem that the ideal education is that which 
gives a boy or a man the means of enjoying life,—if not 
during his daily task, yet daily as soon as the task is 
over. I say daily, because if we wait until we become 
rich before we enjoy life, the enjoyment may never come. 
As Robert Louis Stevenson says, in ‘‘Crabbed Age and 
Youth” i-- 

“To be suddenly snuffed out in the middle of ambi- 
tious schemes, is tragical enough at best; but when a 
man has been grudging himself his own life in the mean- 
while, and saving up everything for the festival that 
was never to be, it becomes that hysterically moving 
sort of tragedy which lies on the confines of farce. The 
victim is dead—and he has cunningly overreached him- 
self: a combination of calamities none the less absurd 
for being grim.” 

Now what should the State do, in regard to making a 
curriculum from these two kinds of schooling? In my 
opinion, the ideal would be for the State to do nothing at 
all. By “State” I mean that political organization in 
any community which exists to maintain justice and 
equality of freedom among its citizens. ‘The democratic 
theory is that the State should be limited to the main- 
tenance of order and the repression of aggressions. The 
republican theory adds ¢o this negative function the 
active function of promoting industry. If our republican 
friends claim that the elementary teaching of the three 
R’s is one of the State’s functions, as a matter of self- 
preservation it may be replied that, in our Commonwealth 
at least, this teaching is no longer an “infant industry,” 
and needs no artificial ‘“‘protection.” Even ignorant 
parents are ambitious, often too ambitious, to give their 
children an education better than they themselves had. 
None of us would tolerate the State’s interference with 
our religion, many of us do not countenance its inter- 
ference with trade and manufactures, but, curiously 
enough, but few object to its interference with our edu- 
cation. 

The State has access to no mysterious sources of 
knowledge. To say nothing about the dishonesty 
existent in politics, the wisdom of the State is limited 
to—nay, is inferior to the wisdom of the simple men who 
from time to time superintend its working. In a mili- 
tant community the ideal of schooling is to produce 
docile subjects, ready to give unthinking obedience to 
commands from above. Individual initiative is not 
wanted. In an industrial community, what shall be the 
ideal? A State education would be liable to evils similar 
to those that would arise from a State religion. The 
controlling power would be political; and what national 
Board of Education would have the wisdom requisite for 
deciding on courses of instruction in agriculture, me- 
chanics, literature, and art, which would be best for the 
nation? For several decades the pendulum of education 
has been swinging toward vocational education. Greek 
has been dropped from most high schools, and many 
persons would like to see Latin go also. Yet there is 
more cultural benefit to be obtained from these two 
subjects than from all the so-called commercial branches. 
In some high schools a boy can to-day get his diploma 
with one-fourth of all, his four years’ credits won from 
book-keeping, shorthand, typewriting, and physical ex- 
ercises. As far as this is a spontaneous result of social 
evolution, very well; but let it not be stereotyped into a 
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fixed form, as might easily happen under supposable 
political conditions. 

If education were not a State function, but were left 
to individual initiative, there would arise various kinds 
of primary and secondary schools, with emphasis laid 
on commerce, industry, technique, literature, music, 
art, to meet the demand of parents who have children to 
be educated. Thus we should have an elastic, respon- 
sive, dynamic system instead of a fixed, static system. 
To be sure, private schools are now “‘allowed,” but they 
are handicapped. ‘The parents have to pay a double 
tuition, as they have already paid one tuition indirectly 
in their taxes and in the cost of living. If a parent paid 
directly and expressly for the secular education of his 
children, as he pays for their religious education, for their 
medical attendance, for their food and clothing, he 
would scan more critically the return he gets for the out- 
lay; and by the law of survival of the fittest those schools 
that best met the needs of the community would prosper 
most. ‘Thus we should avoid the evils of centralization, 
large unwieldy institutions where the welfare of the 
individual is sacrificed to the smooth running of the 
system, where the standardization of the product is 
lowered to meet the capacity of the inefficient. Would 
we have Harvard College put under State control? 
Certainly not; and neither would we have primary and 
secondary schools under State control if we were consis- 
tent democrats. 

In conclusion, let me say that no enthusiastic believer 
in this ideal view of education would be so wild as to 
imagine that it can be achieved at present. Not before 
people get weary of political expedients and begin to 
scrutinize anew the bases of their theories of government 
will any considerable number of persons hold this view. 
But it does no harm to hold in sight an unattainable 
goal. It may be approachable, if unattainable; and by 
holding it in view dangerous divagations may be avoided, 
and we may have some influence on public opinion in 
regard to justice, freedom, and culture, for it is from 
public opinion that the laws get whatever force they 
have. ‘There is no legislative short-cut to social hap- 
piness. 


What Ails the Church? 


[We give, in an abridged form, a caustic yet brilliant 
and suggestive article by Professor Thomas N. Carver, 
Professor of Economics at Harvard University. The 
article in full was printed in the July number of the 
Harvard Theological Review.—EpD1Tor.] 


When men believed with all their hearts that the un- 
redeemed soul was doomed to everlasting torment, the 
Church had one clear and definite purpose to fulfil. More- 
over, this purpose was so big that all others shrank into 
pitiful smallness when placed beside it. ‘The salvation of 
men was the biggest work there was in the world. What 
were the temporal affairs of this world in comparison with 
the eternal interests of immortal souls? What were 
industry and government, whose purpose was to promote 
temporal interests, when placed alongside the Church, 
whose purpose was to safeguard eternal interests? 

But why mince matters? The simple fact is that the 
Church to-day does not really and in its heart believe in 
the old doctrines of salvation and damnation. ‘There 
is an acid test which may be applied to determine this. 
Speak of the devil or hell, not in too coarse a manner, but 
as a bit of gentlemanly persiflage, before a body of 
preachers of any large or influential church. If your 
allusions provoke a smile, you may be sure that they 
do not take these names seriously. 

Whatever one may think as to the validity of this test, 
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he will doubtless agree to the general principle that the 
Church, like any other organization, must have a pro- 
gramme, a definite work to do, and that this work must 
be such as to appeal to the imagination of its members 
as being of vast importance. This, as it seems to me, 
is precisely what the Church to-day lacks. I realize, 
however, that two objections will be raised to this point 
of view. In the first place, it will be insisted that the 
Church has been urging its people to work, that we have 
been singing, ‘‘Work, for the night is coming,”’ etc., for 
many years. In the second place, it will be pointed out 
that all the churches have practically adopted the pro- 
gramme of ‘‘social service,” and that they are earnestly 
engaged to-day in carrying out such a programme. 

To the first of these objections I reply that*it is not 
enough to preach a gospel of work unless you mention 
the job at which you expect people to work. Instead of 
merely singing, ‘Work, for the night is coming,” it is 
necessary to be somewhat specific and say “Improve this 


‘road, for the night is coming. Build this bridge, for the 


night is coming. Drain this swamp, improve this crop, 
for the night is coming.’’ Under the old doctrine of sal- 
vation, Christian work had a definite meaning. It meant 
saving souls, persuading men to cease from doing evil and 
to begin doing good, bringing them into the kingdom. In 
the absence of some kind of a doctrine of salvation, it 
means little more than persuading them to join the Church. 
Under these conditions, the Church becomes very much 
like an initiation society, such as you would find in many 
colleges. <A religious revival is merely a round-up, and 
baptism merely a branding operation, each church aiming 
to get its brand on as many individuals as possible with- 
out assuming any great amount of responsibility for the 
work of breaking them in to usefullabor. ‘The missionary 
work of the Church, together with a very limited amount 
of charity work, furnish at the present time the chief ex- 
ceptions to this rule. But in so far as the missionary 
work merely consists of efforts to convert the heathen, it 
fails to be constructive. It is only when it seeks not only 
to convert them, but to convert them to more productive 
and useful lives, to put a new economic and social vigor 
into their every-day work, that it can be regarded as posi- 
tively useful. As to the charitable work of the Church, 
it is generally agreed that much of it is misdirected. The 
only really charitable work, the only work which really 
does a man any good, is that which makes him more useful, 
which succeeds in getting him to do what he ought to do. 

This perpetual programme for membership brings the 
Church under that class of organisms whose energy is all 
expended in keeping alive, in trying to save their own 
life. Such an organism ought to die, and in a rational 
universe it must eventually die. But an institution 
which forgets that it has a life to save, whose energy is 
expended not in trying to keep alive, or to save its life, 
but in trying to serve, which loses its life or its energy 
in service, ought to live, and in a rational universe cannot 
die. ‘‘For whosoever will save his life shall lose it; but 
whosoever will lose his life for my sake, the same " shall 
save it.” 

This points undoubtedly to the principle of social ser- 
vice, and brings us to the second objection mentioned 
above. ‘The trouble with the programme of social ser- 
vice as ordinarily preached is that we have a very limited 
idea as to what social service really is. I think that it is 
safe to say that the idea of social service which is most 
generally accepted is that it consists in stopping our 
regular work and proceeding to do something else. ‘This 
idea, carried to its logical extreme, would require that 
every individual should neglect his own work in order 
to do some one else’s. ‘Things would then be in a pretty — 
mess. Surely we ought to be able to see that ay useft al 
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__ work is social service. 
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live in a settlement-house or espouse a political reform. 
Another popular idea of social service is summed up in 
the formula attributed to the late Prof. Sumner— 
“A conferring with B as to what C ought to do for D.” 
Very few discussions of social reform ever get beyond 
that formula. That is particularly true of the efforts of 
religious bodies, social service institutes, and similar 
organizations. 

What a spectacle it is to see so many religious organ- 
izations running from one thing to another, in a fever of 
anxiety to stand in with “‘labor,” to array themselves on 
the side of God and sociology, to find some ‘‘advanced”’ 
position or “‘progressive”’ principle to defend! What is 
the use of talking about advancement or progress until 
you have a clear and comprehensive idea as to what 
progress really is? 

A really constructive programme must, of course, con- 
sist of something more substantial than talk, and more 
fundamental than dropping pieces of paper into a box. 
Speaking broadly, and allowing for a few exceptions, it 


is almost a rule that those countries, States, and cities 


in which most attention is paid to balloting and politics 
are the least progressive or the most degenerate. ‘There 
is no mystery about this. The larger the fund of human 
energy expended in running the machinery of govern- 
ment, the less there is available for running the indus- 
tries, which are the real sources of human welfare and 
the objects for which governments exist. Sometimes, 
however, our ideas become so perverted that we begin 
to think that industries exist for the support of govern- 
ment. ‘This is what leads to that worst form of modern 
idolatry, the worship of the Almighty Ballot, which is 
doing vastly more harm than the worship of the almighty 
dollar. Show me a community where the only themes 
of conversation are politics and doctrinal religion, and I 
will show you a community that is backward, unpros- 
perous, and unprogressive. On the other hand, show 
me a community where the common themes of eager 
conversation are different forms of productive work and 
enterprise, and I will show you a progressive and pros- 
perous community. 

This suggests a constructive programme of social ser- 
vice. Suppose that every time a doctor got religion he 
began to give himself to the study of medical science with 
a new zeal, and to the practice of the healing art with a 
new devotion. The more doctors there were who got 
this kind of religion, the more rapidly medical science 
would advance, the better medical practice we should 
have, and the lower the death rate would be. Spreading 
this kind of religion would be a very good way of re- 
ducing the death-rate. The man who would not try to 
spread such a religion would have something wrong with 
his mental and moral make-up, and would be a candi- 
date for the madhouse or the jail. 

And suppose that every time a mechanic got religion 
he began to give himself with a new devotion to the 
study of the sciences underlying his trade, and with a 
new zeal to the application of his skill. The more me- 
chanics there were who got this kind of religion the more 
rapid would be the advancement in the mechanic arts. 
Spreading such a religion as this would be one of the 
most effective means of promoting general mechanical 
improvement. 

And so on through all the other occupations, trades, 


_and professions, including that of the statesman; suppose 
that the spread of this type of religion made every one 
__ who came under its spell a better worker in his own field 


of useful endeavor, not only stimulating him to greater 
itures of energy, but leading him to conserve and 
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utilize his energy in the most useful and productive ways, 
avoiding waste and dissipation, lavish consumption and 
ostentatious display, and all the other uneconomic vices. 
One would then be able to detect the spread of this 
religion in the vital statistics of the country, in the 
statistics of production, of the increase of capital and the 
rise in the rate of wages. In short, the more people we 
can save from going to waste, or the more we can put 
to work up to their highest capacity, the better commu- 
nity we shall have. 

A thing may be said to be saved when it is prevented 
from going to waste. If a man’s life is going to waste, 
it is lost. If he can be prevented from going to waste 
and put to some use, he is saved. ‘The only rational 
definition of immorality is the waste of human energy. 
That, and that only, is sin which results in the waste 
or dissipation of human energy. If it is saved, the com- 
munity will be enriched. Here is a doctrine of salvation 
in which the whole community is vitally interested. This 
kind of a programme of salvation is the greatest conser- 
vation programme ever conceived. Aside from those 
forms of waste forbidden in the decalogue, the leading 
types of wasted human energy may be grouped under 
five heads—idleness, vice, luxury, conflict, and distrac- 
tion. 

Idleness is universally condemned in those who need 
to work in order to earn a living. But the more capable 
the man is, either by heredity or training or both, the 
greater loss it is to society if he is idle. When the man 
of little capacity works he adds but little to the product 
of the community; consequently, when he is idle he 
does only a little less well than he can. But when the 
man of large capacity works he adds largely to the prod- 
uct of the community; consequently he does a great 
deal less well than he can when he remains idle. One 
is, of course, not idle merely because he does not work 
for a living. He may be doing very useful work and 
doing it voluntarily without expecting any material gain 
for himself. When a man who is capable of highly 
productive work busies himself with the common type 
of social reform, and succeeds in persuading himself that 
he is tremendously busy, telling B what C should do for 
D, when he himself ought to be draining swamps, clear- 
ing fields, building factories, or doing something else to 
give D employment or to produce the means for satis- 
fying his needs, he is doing very much less well than he 
might and needs to be saved from going to waste. 

Vice must include not only those personal habits 
which dissipate the energy of the human body and 
weaken the will, but also anything which occupies the 
mind to the exclusion of useful work. Even a game or 
amusement which is otherwise harmless becomes a vice 
when indulged in beyond the point where it functions 
as recreation or preparation for work. He who spends 
enough time in games and amusements to keep his work- 
ing capacity at its maximum is doing as well as_he’can. 
He who spends more is doing less well than he can. ‘The 
game which fascinates the mind and holds it under such 
a spell as to prevent the profitable utilization of one’s 
time becomes, by that very fact, a vice. The man who 
succumbs to this temptation is going to waste and needs 
to be saved. ‘The business of the Church is to save him. 

The individual who has not the anchorage which re- 
ligion ought to give, who does not see things in their larger 
relations, as a religious person ought to see them, who 
does not have a sense of the larger values, which a relig- 
ious person ought to have, is like the person in a crowded 
room full of distractions. He does not realize what 
things are really worth while, therefore he allows trivial 
things to occupy his attention; he does not see the larger 
aspects of life, therefore the petty things worry him; 
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he does not feel his feet planted upon the larger truths, 


therefore he is blown about by conflicting winds of eco- 
nomic, social, and religious doctrine. A sound religion 
gives him a sense of quiet, of poise and balance; it 
enables him to enter the quiet room where problems be- 
come simple, and lessons easy. ‘The peace of God 
which passeth all understanding” is the first condition 
of the highest economy of human energy and the most 
productive life. ‘To the individual who has thus freed 
himself from distraction, the yoke of service is easy 
and the burden of the productive life is light. 

All this becomes perfectly clear to one who has grasped 
the full meaning of the two fundamental and antagonis- 
tic philosophies of life—the ‘“‘work-bench”’ philosophy 
and the “‘pig-trough”’ philosophy. By the work-bench 
philosophy is meant that philosophy of life which regards 
the world as an opportunity for work, for the active joy 
of productive achievement. By the pig-trough philoso- 
phy is meant that philosophy of life which regards the 
world as an opportunity for consumption, for the passive 
pleasures of absorbing the good things which the world 
supplies. Under the former we consume in order that 
we may produce; under the latter we produce in order 
that we may consume. Under the former as wealth accu- 
mulates it is invested and put to work; under the latter 
it is gathered into barns in order that its possessor may 
say, “Soul, thou hast much goods laid up for many 
years; take thine ease, eat, drink, and be merry.” 

He who has adopted the work-bench philosophy of 
life will obviously avoid idleness, vice, and luxury. Since 
he is intent upon production rather than consumption, 
on seeing how much he can put into the world rather than 
how much he can take out, he will as naturally avoid 
destructive conflict as he will idleness, vice, or luxury. 
But precisely the opposite happens to him who has 
adopted the pig-trough philosophy of life. He continu- 
ally tries to avoid work, and seeks idleness as soon as 
he is able to live without work. If one’s purpose in life 
is to get as much out of it as possible rather than to put 
as much in it as possible, the manners and the morals of 
the pig-trough prevail as a natural consequence. 

A community in which every scrap of human energy 
was saved and applied to useful work would be the 
kingdom of God. It would in time prevail over all other 
communities by reason of its greater usefulness and its 
vastly superior strength. It would have within itself 
the power to become the chosen community, and would 
need no supernatural aid. A gospel of salvation which 
saves men from going to waste must be a vital factor in 
the creation of such a community. The church which 
preaches such a gospel effectively must necessarily be- 
come the true Church. It will need neither historical 
claims, miracles, nor any other advertising devices to 
establish its title. 


Spiritual Life. 


Try to think individually upon what you have to learn 
collectively. —G. Meredith. 
& 


‘The most delicate of all pleasures consists in promoting 
the pleasures of others.—La Bruyere. 
Pal 
An error is the more dangerous in proportion to the 
degree of truth which it contains.—Amzel. 
w 


Be such a man, live such a life, that if all lives were 
like yours earth would be a paradise.—Piullips Brooks. 
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If we knew our brother as God knows him, we should 
never dare to despise him any more.—G. H. Morrison. 
& 
Hearken to yon pine-warbler 
Singing aloft in the tree! 
Hearest thou, O traveller, 
What he singeth to me? 


Not unless God made sharp thine ear 
With sorrow such as mine, 
Out of that delicate lay couldst thou 
Its heavy tale divine. 
—Emerson. 


The Vacant Chaplaincies. 
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It is hard to believe the statement of the Association 
for the Moral and Religious Welfare of our Soldiers and 
Sailors, that not only do the churches show little fraternal 
sympathy with the army and navy chaplains, but that 
often when the boys in blue or khaki present themselves 
as worshippers in our churches ‘‘they are not only not 
welcomed, but are given to understand that they are 
not wanted.’’ Yet these are the words of a commission 
officered by Chaplain O. J. Nave and Dr. H. K. Carroll. 
It reminds one of Kipling’s couplet on the British soldier: 


“It’s Tommy this an’ Tommy that an’ ‘Chuck ’im out, the brute!’ 

But it’s ‘Savior of ’is country,’ when the guns begin to shoot.” 

The Association pleads for more interest in the chaplains 
and the religious life of the camps and ships. It states 
that the departments desire the co-operation of Christian 
people in this regard, and that Secretary Garrison will ask 
Congress to provide chapels at all posts where chaplains 
are stationed.—The Christian Advocate. 


Sermon. 
(Abridged.) 


The Sterner Faith. 


MAXWELL SAVAGE. 


Words of Jesus: “ 
right?”’ 

Some years ago a certain minister left his orthodox 
pulpit and came into our fellowship. A few months 
later one of his old colleagues met him and said, “It 
must be easy now that you are a Unitarian,’’ to which the 
man replied, “Come over and try it; it is the hardest 
faith that I have ever known.’ Now there is an idea 
abroad in the land that ours is an easy faith, and this idea 
is strengthened by the attitude of some liberals who 
mistake liberalism for looseness. In the country to-day, 
by and large, I believe there is a tendency to “let George 
do it” in religion, but this was the one thing that Jesus 
said a man could not do, for of our own selves we must 
judge what is right. 

This last spring, in Louisville, a great Western lumber- 
man was visiting. One day his host took him out in his 
machine to see the city. A Presbyterian minister went 
along. As they passed the Presbyterian seminary they 
remarked on the beauty of the building, but the Presby- 
terian minister sighed and said, “Yes, but it is very 
difficult these days to get students,’’ to which the lumber- 
man replied, ‘‘Perhaps the people are learning in your 
business what I have learned in mine; namely, to do 
away with the middleman.’”’ Now that is the object of 


Why of your own selves judge ye not what is 


Unitarianism—to teach people to do away with the middle- — 


man in religion. 


Our faith is the sterner ert sterner than the old 
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orthodoxy, which was capable of scaring people of child- 
like minds and of tempting them with rewards, but is 
to-day not capable of either scaring or tempting people 
of grown-up minds. Some of the older churches are 
broadening their Christianity, others are still holding 
to the old and untenable issues. I am one who rather 
admires those who stick to their guns, even when the 
guns have been spiked by the knowledge of the modern 
world, more than I can admire people whom I meet and 
talk with who before very long are apologizing for their 
creeds. 

Now the old faith at best is magic, make-believe, and 
involves short cuts and individual salvation. In fact, 
have you ever stopped to realize that the great religions 
have not offered man any adequate moral motives? 
They have taught nothing inevitable. To illustrate what 
I mean. The gods in Valhalla are reported to have 
feasted and drunk and then risen and fought, hacking 
each other to pieces; then a little magic and they were 
made whole again, to resume their feasting and drinking. 
So, it seems to me, it has been under the old religious 
teachings. People could enjoy the pleasures of life, they 
could live selfishly, they could hack to pieces their own 
happiness and the happiness of others, and then, in the 
name of religion, a little magic and they were made 
whole. 

What does our sterner faith involve? It involves a 
salvation which is a lifelong growth, not stopping with 
but often really beginning at the time of that incident 
called “death.” We cannot believe in magic or in any 
sudden getting into heaven just before the gate is shut. 
Our faith tells us that God, the universe, and ourselves 
can be satisfied with nothing less than the best we are 
capable of. 

Magic is still rampant in the world. Think of the 
millions of people in this country to-day who believe in 
the power of charms which they wear about their necks! 
Think of the other millions who are willing at the call 
of an evangelist to throw aside what little rational re- 
ligion the world has gained, and allow themselves to be 
swept away by emotion! Now we are committed to 
the discipline of truth, to intellectual honesty in religion. 
It is our duty to face facts and to bring the spiritual in- 
terpretation out of them. ‘Blessed are they who see and 
yet believe,’’—who see “the brutal rocks of truth” and 
realize that they must be charted; who see the laws of 
God and realize that they are not to be revised by act 
of legislature or by magic; who see that they can never 
break the laws of God, and that it is suicidal to try. It 
is for us to stand by law, cause and effect, and to realize 
that God knows what is best for our schooling and that 
we shall receive it, that there is no dodging the real 
results. 

Now this does not mean fear: in the old sense, but it 
does involve a good, clean, open-eyed fear of facts. There 
is no escape. Of course we do not receive what we ex- 
pect very often, for we do not know much about cause 
and effect; but we do receive what we have earned in the 
lines in which we have worked. 

The old faith still is a save-self faith. Ours must be 

The sterner faith involves an intimate connection 
between better and juster views of human nature and 
religious progress; it demands a clearer development of 
the principles of Christianity which “have been perverted 
from the spirit of the brother and of liberty.” In fact, 
Christianity is the only effectual remedy for the fearful 
evils of our present so-called civilization. Relief is only 
going to come in any final sense through doing justly, 
ving mercy, and walking in a greater humility with 

d and in a greater love for actual men and women. 
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The sterner faith says, with Channing, that “society 
does not correspond either to the gospel or to common 
sense, that there are moral maladies everywhere, and 
to condone them would be as bad as it would be for a 
physician to congratulate victims of disease in a hospital.” 

The sterner faith demands of us that we shall be eager 
to work for every phase of evolution, that we shall 
rejoice that men are awakening to their inheritances as 
men; and no man who calls himself a Unitarian has any 
right to even secretly desire to stifle the hopes and the 
aspirations of the common man for a better life here. 
Also we must turn our attention more than we have from 
results to the guiltier causes, nor must we try to frighten 
men from growing. ‘The feeling of what is due to the 
ignorant, the depraved, and the poverty-stricken is born of 
this sterner faith, which, holding, with Jesus, to the worth 
of a man, must spread that belief, must spread the idea 
that man has a right to something more than bread and 
drudgery. The sterner faith shows that man carries a 
law in his own person, that he is made to govern himself. 
It sees in man a being of immense capacities, and it 
demands for him opportunity and means to develop. 

Then the sterner faith bids us look to the rock whence 
we were hewn; it bids us look to the roots of religion and 
morality as being the most important, for unless they are 
well cared for there can be no good fruit. It bids us 
look to the source of the spiritual waters. What good 
would it do for a man in a desert country to care for 
an elaborate irrigation plant and pay no heed to the 
fountainhead of the waters up in the mountains? And 
yet so many people to-day, both Unitarians and others, 
are apt to gather about the broken cisterns that can 
hold little or none of the living water, and forsake the 
fountainhead whence cometh the Waters of the Spirit. 
Many Unitarians give their energies and their substance 
to the support and carrying on of institutions, while at 
the same time they neglect their churches and their 
faith, which have been and still must be the sources of 
social morality. 

So the stern voice of God still asks us, ““Why of your 
own selves judge ye not what is right?”’ bidding us realize 
that in religion and morals the problems are not going 
to be settled right for us but by us. 


Sonnet in Autumn. 


Hark! through the tree-tops comes a rustling sound 
That sets my strained and anxious heart athrill 
With its intensity, and louder still, 
Till thud! upon the bosom of the ground; 
Sudden I spring and cast an eye around, 
And overlook the margin of the hill, 
And through the inner shades and gloom that fill 
The hollow valley to the deep profound. 
Nothing! Far off the languid shepherd bends 
To summon up his flocks, the laboring swain 
Toils in the furrow, and the shadows stand. 
What then? A chestnut fell: the fall portends 
Summer’s o’erhasty death, September’s wane, 
And Winter waiting to possess the land. 
—Alfred Williams. 


Prayer. 


Our Heavenly Father, it is good for us to believe that 
through all storms and all darkness and all sickness and all 
infirmity, even through death itself, Thy love abides. 
As we enter upon this day we know not whither we shall 
go, but we thank Thee. Thou followest us with Thy 
care, and wrappest us around with Thy love as with a 
garment. In all that we do to-day may we know that 
Thou seest us, and, if our way be steep, may we be sure 
that Thou lovest us. Amen.—George L. Perin. 
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Literature. 


To Lessing. 


You do not know it—nay—for if you knew, 
Your soul would burst the bounds of time and space 
To stand here crying in the market-place, 
Crying to those who know not what they do, 
Of all your country’s loving children, you 
The best could serve her in her desperate case— 
You whom no power could force to aught of base, 
Whose life was but the passion to be. true. 
Ah, to what end your spirit’s high emprise, 
Schiller’s white flame, Goethe’s Olympic calm, 
If after you come men of low surmise, 
Men who belie your truth without a qualm, 
Who think to enjoy—God’s love!—a place in the sur, 
With all around black Hell and faith fordonel 

—R, R. Morgan. 


Favorite Books of a Boy of Twelve. 


Deerslayer, by Cooper. 

. Last of the Mohicans, by Cooper. 

. Kidnapped, by Stevenson. 

. Ivanhoe, by Scott. 

. Robinson Crusoe. 

. Captains Courageous, by Kipling. 

. Swiss Family Robinson. 

. Merry Adventures of Robin Hood, by 
Pyle. 

9. King Arthur and His Knights, by Pyle. 
10. Champion of the Round Table, by Pyle. 
11. Sir Launcelot and His Companions, by 

Pyle. 
12. Story of the Grail, and The Passing of 
Arthur, by Pyle. B. B. 
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A List of Books for Boys. 


(Omitting the Bible, which ought to be under- 
stood.) 


. The Crofton Boys, by H. Martineau. 
The Peasant and the Prince, by H. 
Martineau. 
Feats on the Fiord, by H. Martineau. 
The Latile Duke, by C. M. Yonge. 
. The Stokesley Secret, by C. M. Yonge. 
. Kenneth, or the Rear Guard of the Grand 
Army, by C. M. Yonge. 
4. A Great Emergency, by J. H. Ewing. 
8. The Man Without a Country, by E. E. 
Hale. 
9. How to Do It, by E. E. Hale. 
10. The Story of Massachusetts, by E. E 
Hale. 
11. How the United States became a Nation, 
by John Fiske. 
12. History of the United States, by John 
Fiske. Profusely illustrated. 
13. Brave Little Holland, by W. E. Griffis. 
14. Franklin, the Apprentice Boy, by Jacob 
Abbott. 
15. Tom Brown’s School-days, by Hughes. 
16. Sequel to Frank, by Edgeworth. 
17. Drifting and Steering, by Lynde Palmer. 
18. Archie’s Shadow, by Lynde Palmer. 
19. Robinson Crusoe. 
20. Pilgrim’s Progress. 
21. Swiss Family Robinson. 
22. David Copperfield. 
23. Tale of Two Cities. 
24. Ivanhoe. 
25. Quentin Durward. 
26. Anne of Geierstein. 
27. The Talisman. 
28. Andersen’s Fairy Tales. 
29. Lamb’s Tales from Shakespeare. 
30. Undine and Sintram, by Fouqué (one 
volume, two stories). 
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31. King Arthur Stories, by Malory. 

32. Joan of Arc, by De Monvel. 

33. Macaulay’s Lays of Ancient Rome. 

34. Black Beauty. 

35. Our Noblest Friend, 
Sarah K. Bolton. 

36. Our Devoted Friend, the Dog, by Sardis 
K. Bolton. 

37. The Bird Our Brother. 

38. Around the World in Eighty Days, by 
Jules Verne. 

39. The English at the North Pole, by Jules 
Verne. 


the Horse, by 


Mysticism in Verse. 


Porms oF MauricE MAETERLINCK. Done 
into English verse by Bernard Méiall. 
(Methuen & Co., Ltd.) 

The word “‘mystic’’ like the word “‘spirit- 
ual’? by no means conveys what it is in- 
tended to convey. Yet, as George Meredith 
pointed out, our language is so meagre in 
its prose, and so stuttering in its poetic 
speech, that one is forced to use such words 
to adumbrate a far larger meaning. A 
“‘mystic’’ then—and, of course, the word 
is used in a literary sense here—is, broadly 
speaking, a writer, whether in prose or verse, 
who sees to some extent behind appearances; 
who is not content to accept the human eye 
and ear as an infallible test of what really 
is, but rather—if one may go so far—one 
who suggests that these physical organs are 
rather a bar and a hindrance to a deeper and 
more real hearing and sight. Maurice Mae- 
terlinck is, then, though he has other sides 
to his genius, primarily a mystic. In a 
letter written the other day to a London 
newspaper he ascribes the hatching of the 
present war not to Germany’s longings for 
world-power only, or to the attempt of a 
cramped population to break free and find 
ampler room on other soil, but to the mach- 
inations of vast powers making for evil and 
beyond the consciousness of man. For plac- 
ing on the stage this conception the present 
writer has been derided and charged with 
fantastic exaggeration. None the less, he 
believes that Maeterlinck’s conception is the 
real one and his own opening of the war in 
hell is justified ethically as well as dramati- 
cally. 

We would select for the attention of our 
readers the poem “‘ The Hot-house.’’ ‘Those 
who can read behind this vivid verse will 
feel perhaps something intangible and rather 
illustrating the truth of what has been said 
about this poet. Take the ending:— 


“Behold it all by moonlight! 

(Nothing, nothing is in its rightful place!) 

And you think of a mad woman _ haled 
before the judges, 

A warship in full sail on the waters of a 
canal, 

Birds of the night perched among lilies, 

And the knell of a passing bell at the mid- 
day hour of Angelus. 

And yonder beneath those domes of glass— 

A group of sick folk halted amid the 
meadows, 

An odor of ether abroad on the sunny air! 


“My God, my God, when shall we feel the 
rain, 
And the snow and the wind in this close 
house of glass?’ 


There is something here strongly reminis- 
cent of Whitman at his best, but how far 
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this may be due to the free metre of the 
translator the present writer is in no position 
to judge. 

The poem, however, which makes the 
strongest appeal is one called ‘“Glances,” 
:|and here again the Whitman form is, if pos- 
sible, more evident. Listen to this:— 


“And how pitiful are all those glances which 

suffer because they are not elsewhere! 

And so much suffering, so indistinguishable 
and yet so various! 

And those glances which no one will ever 
understand! 

And those poor glances which are all but 
dumb! 

And those poor whispering glances! 

And those poor stifled glances!’’ 
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But perhaps a more “ Mystic”’ lyric is here:— 
“Her lover went his way 
(I heard the gate), 


Her lover went his way; 
Yet she was gay. 


‘When he came again 

(I heard the camp) 

When he came again 
Another made the twain. 


“And the dead I met 
(I heard her spirit ery) 
And the dead I met; 4 
She who waits him yet.” 


At a time of stress, of fury, and apparent 
triumph of the mechanical and the brutal 
the verse of Maeterlinck is not merely an 
antidote, it has the softness of wisdom. 

Sir 


THE COLLECTED PoEMS OF ARTHUR ED- 
WARD WAITE. Two Volumes. (Rider & 
Son. 215. net.) 


There is a real pomp together with an 
austere dignity about the work of Mr. Waite 
which makes it fitting that his poems should 
be issued in fine and handsomely printed 
volumes. Mr. Waite is well known as a 
scholarly student of mysticism, and would, 
we fancy, prefer to be counted as a teacher 
rather than an artist; from the year 1886 to 
1907 he issued various volumes of verse, 
which have been welcomed by many con- 
noisseurs. In his poems is very often a real 
magnificence both of phrase and thought, and 
no careless or imperfect line; as Tennyson 
used to express it, he has an instinct for the 
word. ‘This uniform careful accomplishment 
is very uncommon, and is enough by itself 
to make these volumes memorable. The 
didactic or at any rate the dogmatic note is 
a little too insistent, and one feels that a. 
higher poetry and a more profound truth 
might come from a less elaborate and co- 
herent symbolism. Every artist uses sym- 
bols by which he fulfils his most important 
duty of discovering and portraying the varied 
beauty and meaning of the world. Some- 
times by his symbols he actually creates a 
beauty of which, perhaps, he is himself not 
fully aware. But should a symbol become 
too definite and coherent, it will usually lose 
in beauty and in truth, partly because it 
lacks spontaneity and allows the method to 
be seen in the finished work. Mr. Waite’s 
power comes from his unquestioning belief 
and his absolute sincerity,—he never poses; 
but he would be a greater artist and possibly 

a greater teacher if he had allowed his imag- _ 
ination more freedom. — 
vided into two volumes, © 


The poetry is di- a 


of short poems, which are grouped together 


he 
under inclusive titles, in order to show their 


if connection, and the inner thread of meaning. 
Many readers will be content with their own 


interpretations, and will get pleasure in trac- 
ing out the elaborate ritual, noting as they 
pass along the beauty of detail, and discover- 
ing some deeper truths. But complete un- 
derstanding and full enjoyment can only 
come from entering into the mind of a teacher 
or artist, and in the case before us the prose 
expositions given in the contents are an es- 
sential part of the book, and must therefore 
be read. 

But when all is said, it remains true that 
those who cannot accept (some even who 
are repelled by) the author’s vision of the 
Universe will find something that will ap- 
peal to them. 

We have but little space for quotations, 
and must be content with one poem:— 


FLIcHT. 
I soothed a bird with a broken limb— 
Why does a rose so sweetly smell?— 
Bright were the eyes and the plumes of him: 
O heart beat softer!— 
Thou canst not tell. 


Safe in a bower he was set to rest— 
What ts the secret of beauty’s spell?— 
He was woo’d to health in a lichen nest: 
O sweet bird-singer!— 
Thou canst not tell, 


The bird flew out through a door ajar— 
Where fites the soul with the passing bell?— 
High sounds his song at the evening star: 
O voice of freedom !— , 
Thou canst not tell. 


But why the rose has a seent so sweet— 
And where all secrets of beauty dwell— 
When souls go up from this dim retreat 
Through gates left open— 
The soul shall tell. 


The sequence called ‘The Poor Brother’s 
Mass-Book”’ concludes Volume I. It be- 
longs to the more exclusively mystical work 
of the author. The proper treatment of his 
mystical work and doctrine would require a 
separate article. 

It is sufficient to say here that in these 
poems and the second volume which con- 
tains work written in the dramatic form Mr. 
Waite is seen at his best, because in them 
he is expressing his most intimate and cher- 
ished thoughts. The two dramas, ‘‘Of the 
Morality of the Lost Word” and ‘The 
Further Side of the Portal,” cannot be called 
plays, because the story is of no importance, 
and is merely used as the vehicle of thought. 
“A Soul’s Comedy” is a real story dealing 
with living human beings, and contains 
some of the author’s best work. The tale 
here told of human sorrow, fight, and ulti- 
mate victory, with its many touching and 
beautiful scenes, shows genuine poetic power. 
The story is essentially horrible and curiously 
perverse, yet, because the different persons 
act in strict accordance with their character 
and their creed, as a work of art it gives 
satisfaction. Many will find in the conduct 


‘of the various characters much which will 


kindle controversy and strong opposition, 
but if the reader can forget his disagreement 
and clearly visualize the author’s meaning, 

will acknowledge that he i is reading a real 


hristened “A Soul’s Comedy.” 
of these two volumes who feel 
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with the author “that God is Rees speak- 
ing’’ will acknowledge that he has helped 
them to listen and partly to understand. 


Literary Notes. 


Macmillan announce for immediate publi- 
cation a book by Dr. Stephen Smith, called 
Who is Insane? ‘The title is rather a sinis- 
ter one. We almost fear that Dr. Smith is 
going to demonstrate the infallibility of 
the theory that every human being is to a 
certain degree mentally deranged. It is 
rather a dreadful theory; it permits scope for 
many activities that no reasonable beings 
would contemplate. However, if our fears 
are realized, at least we may point to the 
eminent specialist himself and murmur, Tu 
quoque. 


Ida Tarbell, who wrote that most instruc- 
tive book called The Business of being a 
Woman, has now offered the public a second 
book, also published by Macmillan, called 
The Ways of Women. We gather that Miss 
Tarbell finds the ‘“‘ways’’ of her sex devious 
indeed, and most wonderfully strange, as 
many a hopeless man has also found them. 
Miss Tarbell, however, writes as one practical 
woman to another perhaps less practical 
sister. And as there are few women as 
competent as she has proved herself to be, 
her interpretation of the foibles of the femi- 
nine sex is very instructive. 


Henry Holt & Co. are about to bring out 
a book called Writing and Selling a Play. 
Doubtless this will prove a boon to every 
ambitious young playwright. Dramatic dif- 
ficulties are not always over when a play is 
“accepted” by a manager. There should be 
a companion volume to this book; and it 
might be called How to Secure an Audience 
without ‘Papering the House.’ Many play- 
wrights, young and old alike, have had the 
sombre experience of seeing their play re- 
moved after a three nights’ run. The great 
question, ‘‘ What Does the Public Want?” will 
continue to agitate dramatists and authors 
alike. ‘ 


Houghton Mifflin Company are now pub- 
lishing the Hart, Schaffner and Marx Prize 
Essays, and one of the most interesting of 
the number is called The Tin Plate Industry, 
by Donald Earl Dunbar. He has written 
a very comprehensive account of the growth 
of this industry in America and its subse- 
quent decline in Wales. Mr. Dunbar gives 
reasons for this rapid development of what 
was formerly one of our infant industries. 
In relation to this question he discusses 
English free trade as opposed to our system 
of protection, and he shows a mastery of 
his subject which is astonishing in so young 
a man. Another book in the same series 
is called Means and Methods of Agricultural 
Education. It will later be reviewed in our 
columns. D. F. G. 


Literary Prescriptions. 


For clearness, read Macaulay. 

For logic, read Burke and Bacon. 

For action, read Homer and Scott. 

For conciseness, read Bacon and Pope. 

For sublimity of conception, read Milton. 
For vivacity, read Stevenson and Kipling. 
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For imagination, read Shakespeare and Job. 
_ For common sense, read Benjamin Frank- 
lin. 

For elegance, read Virgil, 
Arnold. 

For simplicity, read Burns, Whittier, and 
Bunyan. 

For smoothness, read Addison and Haw- 
thorne. 

For interest in common things, read Jane 
Austen. 

For lofty, ennobling sentiment, for sym- 
pathy, candor, and honesty, for comfort 
and consolation in affliction, and for the prom- 
ise of the life which now is and of the life 
which is to come, read the Bible-—The Re- 
ligious Telescope. 


Milton, and 


Reviews. 


MILLARD FILLMORE. By William Elliot 
Griffis, D.D.,.H.D. Ithaca, N.Y.: Andrus 
& Church. 1915.—In this brief biography 
of less than two hundred pages, including the 
Fillmore chronology and index, Dr. Griffis 
has produced an excellent and sympathetic 
study of the salient features of the life of our 
thirteenth president. From many sources, 
both in America and abroad, and especially 
from the recently discovered letters received 
by Fillmore when President, as well as from 
reminiscences of the author and many others 
who personally knew the President, Dr. 
Griffis has secured the material for a new and 
just estimate of the sterling character and 
public service of this man whom the author 
feels has not been given the place among 
American statesmen that he deserves. He 
tells the story of Fillmore’s early struggles 
against adversity. How, dissuaded by his 
parents from entering the army, a fortunate 
circumstance for the country he was des- 
tined later to serve so ably, the young man 
made his way to a place at the bar of the 
State of New York, and gradually into politi- 
cal life. An ardent, unselfish lover of his 
country and the ideals of justice and freedom, 
Fillmore, after serving the State and nation 
in Assembly and Congress, was elected Vice- 
President in 1848, and in 1850 became Presi- 
dent upon the death of President Taylor. 
While President he did much to foster and 
crystallize the patriotic ideal of the nation 
as supreme in questions that arose between 
nation and individual State, he made possi- 
ble Perry’s famous visit to Japan, and en- 
couraged the policy of non-interference with 
European affairs. The book is well worth 
reading, and gives one an insight into the 
character and worth of a man whom Dr. 
Griffis thinks has had too little justice paid 
his memory by the people for whom he did 
much, 


New Books Received. 


From Little, Brown & Co., Boston. 
The Way of These Women. By E. Phillips Oppenheim. 


From Houghton Mifflin Company, Boston. 
The Tin Plate Industry. (Hart, Schaffner and Marx Prize 
Essays in Economics.) By Donald Earl Dunbar. 
Little Miss Grouch. By Samuel H. Adams. 
The Song of the Lark. By Willa Sibert Cather. 
The Pentecostat Publishing Co., Louisville, Ky. 
The Four Gospels. By F. D. Valkenburgh. 


From The Macmillan Company, New York. 
Benjamin Franklin. (True Stories of Great Americans 
Series.) By E. Lawrence Dudley, 
William Penn. (True Stories of Great Americans Series.) 
By Rupert S. Holland. 


From Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York. 
The Story of Our Bible. By Harold B. Hunting. 
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The Dome, 
The Goldfish. 


With slip and flip of shining fin, 
The goldfish glimmer out and in, 
Across the sunlight and the dark, 
Within the pool that’s in the park. 


Upon the marble rim beside, 

I sit and see them swim and slide; 
They glitter red and gold and gay 
All through the moments of the day. 


—Emily Rose Burt, in Little Fotks. 


The Secret Room. 


There was once a very beautiful great 
palace with so many, many rooms that it 
would have been hard to count them. There 
was the throne room; the little Princess Merry 
knew that room very well, for she often 
sat on the steps of the great gold throne 
which was her father’s, the King’s, and lis- 
tened while he said wise things to his sub- 
jects. There was the great kitchen; the 
Princess Merry knew that room too, be- 
cause she sometimes went down to see her 
friend, the fat cook. He gave her sweets 
when he was icing the huge cakes, and he 
made her spicy tarts. There was the beau- 
tiful palace playroom where the little Prin- 
cess Merry spent so much of her time with 
the kind ladies in waiting, who read her 
stories from her scores of colored picture- 
books, and made pretty frocks for her 
scores of French dolls, and helped her to give 
a tea-party almost every day with her little 
silver dolls’-dishes. 

But there was one room in the palace that 
the Princess Merry had never seen, and 
just on that account she wanted to see 
it more than any other. To reach the 
door she had to climb some winding stairs 
that grew dustier and were hung with more 
cobwebs and were darker the higher she 
climbed, and they went to the very top 
of the highest tower of the very high palace. 
In spite of that the Princess Merry climbed 
the stairs almost every day, and when she 
reached the top and the heavy door that 
was always locked she would put her ear 
to the keyhole and listen, for she was very 
curious indeed about what might be inside. 
It was very still usually in the secret room; 
but sometimes the Princess Merry could 
hear a whirring, buzzing, rattling sound 
inside that was very interesting and different 
from any sound that she had ever heard 
before. 

“T want to go in the secret room in the 
tower,” she begged of the ladies in wait- 
ing who took care of her. 

“‘Oh, we don’t know where the key is,” 
they always answered her. 

‘‘Where is the key to the secret room 
in the tower?” she asked of the head knight, 
who kept all the palace keys. 

“TI haven’t it,” he answered. “You 
must ask your father, the King, for it.” 

So the Princess Merry went to her father, 
the King, and, instead of seating herself 
respectfully at his feet upon the steps of 
the throne, she jumped right up into his lap 
and wound her arms around his neck. 

“J want the key to the secret room in 
the tower,”’ she said. 

Her father, the smiled. 


King, “Are 
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you quite sure that you want to go in the}many of Mother Graymouse’s ways—more 


secret room?”’ he asked. 

“T want to go in more than I want any- 
thing,’ answered the curious little Princess 
Merry. 

“Well, then, be patient and we will see 
about it,’”’ replied the King. 

So the Princess Merry tried to be patient 
and after a while it was her seventh birthday. 
They gave her a dozen more French dolls 
and a dozen more colored picture-books and 
a set of gold dolls’-dishes and. some new silk 
frocks and a bird to sing in the playroom 
and a white pony with a long, long tail. 
They gave her, too, a little white enve- 
lope fastened tightly with a red seal, and 
when she broke the seal she found her 
heart’s desire inside—a silver key that 
would fit in the lock of the door to the secret 
room. 

She ran all the long way up the stairs, 
fitted the key in the door and opened it. 

What did she see there? 

A big bare room, but with a great many 
windows that looked out and down over 
the green fields and small houses of the 
subjects of her father, the King. A spinning- 
wheel in one corner and a loom in another, 
and a long table in the centre on which were 
scissors, needle and thread, and other things 
for sewing. Copper pots and pans hung 
in shining rows upon the wall, and at one 
side of the room was a little cook-stove. 
Welcoming the Princess Merry stood a dear 
little old lady in a cap and kerchief and an 
apron as white as her curls, and with pink 
cheeks and a smiling mouth. 

“Come in, my dear,’’ she begged. “I 
have been waiting for you for years and 
years.” 

“May I play with all these queer things?”’ 
asked the Princess, running from the loom 
to the bubbling pot of sweetly savory broth 
upon the stove and then picking up a little 
gold thimble and slipping it on her finger. 

“You may work with them,” explained 
the little old lady, ‘‘and learn how to spin 
thread and weave it into soft cloth and 
then sew it into dresses for the children 
who live down below us in the fields. You 
shall learn how to gather herbs and fruits 
and vegetables and cook dainties for them, 
too. If you will come up here for a little 
while every day you shall learn how to be a 
kind, useful queen.” 

“How I shall love it!—more than to 
play! I shall stay with you a great deal,” 
said the Princess Merry, throwing her arms 
about the dear little old lady. 

“JT knew you would. That is why I 
waited for you,” said the old lady, ‘‘here 
in the secret room that holds a little prin- 
cess’s happiness.’’—Carolyn S. Bailey, in the 
Churchman. 


The Mouse Stairs. 


MARY D. BARNEY. 


VI. 


“Vou haven’t told me any more about 
Pink,’ reminded the Littlest Boy, one even- 
ing. ‘‘Did she go on living there?”’ 

“Oh, yes,” said Mother. ‘‘She was really 
too little and too helpless to turn away at 
first, if they had wanted to. In time they 
all grew very fond of her, she was so gentle 
and cheerful and pleasant, and learned so 


than Cuddledown ever did. Graycoat always 
had been particularly fond of her. I don’t 
think it was much of a surprise to Mother 
Graymouse when he told her last week that 
he and Pink were to be married and set up 
housekeeping for themselves. If Mother 
Graymouse was in the least disappointed 
that he was to marry a white mouse instead 
of a gray one, she never let Graycoat know 
it, you may be sure!” 

“Well! And where are they going to 
live?”’ asked the Littlest Boy. 

“They had quite a time talking that over,” 
admitted Mother. “Of course, Graycoat 
looked over every place possible in this 
neighborhood. Some were too new. Some 
had no mouse stairs. Some were far from 
food and water. Some were too crowded. 
In fact, he liked this very house best. But 
he was determined to have his own establish- 
ment, and he would not consider living in 
Mother Graymouse’s apartment, as she sug- 
gested. 

“One evening quiet little Pink spoke. ‘I 
think I’ve found the very place we shall like, 
Graycoat,’ she said. ‘I came across it in 
the front attic to-day. In behind that little 
room the house-people have just finished off 
is a very cozy nook for a mouse family.’ 

““Tet’s look at it,’ said Graycoat, 
promptly. 

“So they all looked it over. Graycoat 
liked it very much. And to-day he and 
Pink moved in there. They are as com- 
fortable and happy as two mice can be. 

“Mother Graymouse is very proud of her 
family. With Graycoat happily married, 
Cuddledown writing rhymes, and Frisk 
clever enough to find covered mouse stairs, 
she feels that her. life has been well worth 
while. She still loves a run on the mouse 
stairs, but she takes less responsibility, and 
lets her children attend to her affairs more,— 
which is good for Cuddledown and Frisk. 

“And that,’’ said Mother, “is all I know 
about Mother Graymouse and the mouse 
stairs.” 


A Summer Leaf. 


Once on a time a little leaf was heard to 
sigh and cry, as leaves often do when a gentle 
wind is about. And the twig said, “‘ What is 
the matter, little leaf?” 

“The wind,” said the leaf, ‘just told me 
that one day it would pull me off and throw 
me to the ground to die.” The twig told it 
to the branch, and the branch told it to the 
tree; 

And when the tree heard it, it rustled all 
over, and sent word back to the leaf, ‘‘Do 
not be afraid; hold on tightly, and you shall 
not go off till you want to.” 

And so the leaf stopped sighing, and went 
on singing and rustling. And so it grew all 
summer till October. And when the bright 
days of autumn came, the leaf saw all the 
leaves around becoming very beautiful. 
Some were yellow, and some were scarlet, 
and some were striped with colors. Then it 
asked the tree what it meant. And the tree 
said, ‘‘All these leaves are getting ready to 
fly away, and they have put on these colors 
because of their joy.” : 

Then the little leaf began to want to go, 
and grew very beautiful in thinking of it. 
And when it was very gay in colors it saw 


that the branches of the tree had no colors in _ 


them; and so the leaf said, ‘‘O branch, why 
are you lead-colored, and we golden?”’ 

“We must keep on our work-clothes,”’ 
said the tree, ‘‘for our work is not yet done; 
but your clothes are for a holiday, because 
your task is over.” 

Just then a little puff of wind came, and 
the leaf let go without thinking of it, and 
the wind took it up and turned it over and 
then let it fall gently down under the edge 
of a fence, among hundreds of leaves; and 
it never waked up to tell what it dreamed 


_about.—Selected. 


Baby’s Song. 


The very song the blackbird sung 

When Love and all the world were young 
My year-old baby sings 

Sweeter than anything with wings. 


A little song, with catch and trill 

Made of few notes and little skill, 

A song of dancing feet 

Of babes and birds and all things sweet. 


The baby dances as he sings 

Sweeter than anything with wings, 

And sways his golden head— 

To the first song the blackbird made. 
—Katharine Tynan. 


Talking Shoes. 


The South Sea Islanders are very proud 
if they can get hold of a pair of European 
shoes. They are especially gratified if they 
acquire a pair that squeak, or, as they call 
them, “‘shoes that talk.’ A story is told of a 
South Sea Islander who came into church 
with shoes merrily a-squeak. He walked 
proudly to the front and, removing these 
shoes, dropped them out of the window, so 
that his wife might also have the pleasure of 
coming in with “talking’’ shoes. 


Obedient Jack. 


Jack was a great big Scotch collie who was 
very fond of children; and when his mistress, 
Jamie and Janet’s mother, found that he 
could be trusted to go with her boy and 
girl to school every day she was very glad, 
for father had to go to his office so early that 
he could not go with them. 

When the three, Jamie, Janet, and Jack, 
returned from school at noon (for Jack al- 
ways went for them at twelve o’clock), mother 
would give Jack his dinner as soon as they 
arrived; and then she would pat him on 
the head and say, ‘“‘Good old dog.” Jack 
would wag his tail and give a pleased bark. 

The teacher knew Jack’s bark; and if the 
children were kept in and he did not see them 
with the others, he would go round to the 
window where they sat, and bark and bark, 
and she would say: ‘‘A little late to-day, 
Jack. Be patient.” He never came until 
school was out, although I think he would 
have enjoyed coming at recess and romping 
with the scholars. 

When the town clock struck twelve, 
mother would say, ‘“‘Go to school, Jack,” 
and off he would run. 

_ One day mother was talking to a friend in 


up Sot the: sitting-room, and she was telling the 


nd what a good dog Jack was, and she 
, “I just say, ‘Go to school, Jack,’ and 
e goes.” Now the friend was a little 
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deaf, so she had to repeat it several times; 
but she did not notice that Jack was just 
outside, wagging his tail. After her friend 
had gone, mother went into the kitchen to 
make a pie. Passing through the hall, she 
saw that it was only eleven o’clock, so she 
knew she had plenty of time. She was just 
putting the pie into the oven when she heard 
children’s voices, and there at the gate stood 
Jamie and Janet and Jack. 

“Why, children!’ mother exclaimed. 
“What are you doing here? It is only 
half-past eleven.” 

“O mother,” they answered in the same 
breath, “Jack came and barked under the 
window, and Miss Morse said we might go 
home.” 

“Where was Miss Jenkins, your regular 
teacher?”’ 

“She is sick,’’ said the children, ‘‘and we 
told Miss Morse that you always sent Jack 
when it was time for us to go home.”’ 

“Well, well!” said mother. ‘But what 
made Jack go for you? I did not send him.” 

Here Jack looked up at her so wistfully 
that she had not the heart to speak sternly 
to him. 

Then suddenly, as she stood there looking 
at the trio, who were as much surprised as 
she herself, mother remembered her deaf 
friend and how she had told her about Jack 
and had had to repeat it. 

“Tt’s all right, children,’”’ she said, laughing. 
“Mrs. Burke was here, and I told her how I 
sent Jack to school for you; and I had to say 
it so loud that Jack must have heard me say, 
‘I just say, ‘“‘Go to school, Jack,’’ and 
thought I was talking to him, for he was 
evidently out on the porch.” 

Then they all laughed heartily, and Jack 
had his dinner a little earlier than usual, 
and- he enjoyed it as much as Jamie, and 
Janet enjoyed the cranberry tarts mother 


had made for them. And when they went | 


back to school in the afternoon and told 
their little friends about Jack, he became more 
of a pet than ever; and the teacher said she 
wished that little boys and girls could be 
as quick to obey their parents and teachers 
as Jack had been, for, though he did not 
see his mistress, he obeyed her voice right 
away.—Julia Graydon, in Pitisburgh Chris- 
tian Advocate. 


Sixteenth-Century Manners. 


In an old book published in the sixteenth 
century and entitled ‘‘The Accomplished 
Lady’s Rich Closet; or, Ingenious Gentle- 
woman’s Delightful Companion,” it is writ- 
tenis 

“A gentlewoman being at table must 
observe to keep her body straight and lean 
not by any means with her elbows nor by 
ravenous gestures discover a voracious ap- 
petite. Talk not when you have meat in 
your mouth, and do not smack like a pig 
nor venture to eat spoon meat so hot that 
the tears stand in your eyes, which is as 
unseemly as the gentlewoman who _ pre- 
tended to have-as little a stomach as she 
had a mouth and therefore would not swal- 
low her peas by spoonful, but took them one 
by one and cut them in two before she would 
eat them. In carving at your own table 
distribute the best pieces first, and it will 
appear very comely and decent to use a fork, 
so touch no piece of meat without it.”— 
Selected. 
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Royal Bridal Wreaths. 


A pretty custom dating from the wedding of 
the late Queen Victoria was observed through- 
out her reign, says Sir Henry Lucy, in “Sixty 
Years in the Wilderness.” A sprig of the 
myrtle which formed part of the royal 
bride’s wreath was carefully cultured and 
in due time planted out. When the Prin- 
cess Royal was married, sprigs were cut for 
her bridal wreath from this myrtle-tree. The 
Princess, following her mother’s example, 
had one of the sprigs cared for till it became a 
full-sized tree, which served for her daughter- 
in-law’s wreath at the wedding of the present 
Emperor of Germany. The custom was 
observed on the marriage of the Prince of 
Wales and all other of Queen Victoria’s 
children and grandchildren. There is already, 
as the result of this charming custom, the 
making of a grove of myrtle-trees.—East and 
West. 


Jacob Lerner, a Russian Jew, who is 
said to be a second Caruso, has sung his way 
into the United States. 

Lerner reached this port a day or 
two ago on a steamship from Cairo. He 
was detained at first by one of the phy- 
sicians of the public health service attached 
to the immigration bureau, and his case 
came up for a hearing before a special 
board of inquiry, composed of three inspec- 
tors. His ailment was a very slight one, 
but the board wanted to know about his 
ability to earn a living. 

“What can you do, Jacob?”’ asked the 
chairman of the board. 

“T can sing, sir,” replied the alien. 

“That’s fine; let’s hear you.” 

In a strikingly beautiful tenor voice, Jacob 
sang one song in Hebrew, conveying the pas- 
sionate hope of the Zionists to eventually 
'get back to Jerusalem. His voice was of 
great power and sweetness, and it was heard 
easily in all parts of the building. He gota 
great ‘“‘hand”’ when he finished. 

The encore brought the singer to his 
feet again, and this time his choice was 
a Russian ballad, which a second time 
“brought down the house.” 

There seemed to be little doubt that 
“Jacob”? would ‘“‘make good,” and by 
vote of the board Lerner was unanimously 
and without delay granted the right to land 
on American shores.—Selecied. 


The Children’s Mission 
to Children 


Instituted 1849. Incorporated 1864. 


The Unitarian Children’s Charity. 

Contributions from the Sunday-schools are used to give 
assistance to needy children, in their own homes, or in 
homes more or less permanent, according to circumstances, 
which the Mission finds for them. All children cared for 
are in close relations with the central ollice. : 

Applications solicited from families within forty miles of 
Boston, who will take children to board or free of charge. 

Last year the Mission provided 10,467 weeks of care. 

Bequests and donations from adults much needed to meet 
constant demands for service. 


Presment, HENRY M. WILLIAMS. 

VicE-PRESIDENT, ENDICOTT P. SALTONSTALL. 

Cierk, Rev. CHRISTOPHER R. ELIOT. 

Treasurer, ALLSTON BURR. eds 

Directors: Mrs. Clara B. Beatley. George R. Blinn, 

coln Davis, M.D., Mrs. Philip Y. De Normandie, 
George W. Fox, Nathaniel T. Kidder. Mrs. George T. 
Rice, William H. Slocum, Rev. Sydney B. Snow, 
Augusta G. Williams, M.D. 


PARKER B. FIELD, Genera SECRETARY, 
279 Tremont Street, Boston, Mass. 
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Inspiration. 


JANE McLEAN. 


I heard you laugh 

Out in the crowded way, 

And lo, a weary woman stopped to smile, 

A newsboy sold a dozen papers, while 

A straying sunbeam touched your cheek in play; 
I heard you laugh. 


I heard you laugh. 

’Twas in a darkened room 

Where pain had made the hours seem drear and long, 
And lo, the sick-room echoed with a song— 

A breath of spring that lightened all the gloom; 

I heard you laugh. 


The Victoria Cross. 


ELIZABETH S. FOSTER. 


Few of us who read of the granting of 
the Victoria.Cross for some act of supreme 
courage realize to what a dazzling conftpany 
of heroes this decoration admits the bearer. 
Up to the beginning of this war, since 1856, 
when the order was instituted, only 520 
crosses had been conferred, of which number 
III were granted in the Crimean War and 
182 in the Indian Mutiny. 

The Victoria Cross was created, it is said, 
at the suggestion of the great war-corre- 
spondent Russell during the Crimean War, 
and the Crosses were, and are still, made of 
bronze from captured Russian cannon. The 
first man to whom the Cross was awarded, 
Admiral Charles Davis Lucas, died in Au- 
gust, 1914, after the outbreak of the present 
war. His deed, in 1854, was the throwing 
overboard of a live shell which had fallen on 
the deck of H. M. S. Hecla. 

The only American to whom the Cross 
was ever given was William Henry Harrison 
Seeley; he was born in Maine, went to sea 
with his uncle, ran away in China and en- 
listed in the British navy. He saw service 
in Japan, charged the enemies’ batteries, and, 
himself wounded, brought back to his ship, 
H. M. S. Borealis, a wounded comrade. He 
returned to this country and died in Massa- 
chusetts last winter. 

To any one requiring a ‘‘thrill on every 
page,’ and according to the reviews of mod- 
ern novels there are many, there could be 
no more satisfying reading than the complete 
history of the Victoria Cross. The only criti- 
cism possible is the old Scotch woman’s on the 
dictionary,—‘‘braw stories, but unco short.” 

One of the most extraordinary acts for 
which the Cross was ever granted was that 
of Gen. Arthur Thomas Moore, who died 
a few years since at the age of eighty. He 
charged an infantry square at the head of 
his regiment, during the Persian War, and 
leapt his horse over the enemy’s bayonets. 
His horse fell dead, and, his sword being 
broken, he would have been killed but for 
the help of his brother officer, Lieut. Mal- 
colmson, who cut his way through to Moore, 
and, giving him his stirrup, succeeded in ex- 
tricating him from the enemy. Both re- 
ceived the Victoria Cross. 

Gen. John Edmond Gough, who died on 
Aug. 20, 1914, won his Victoria Cross in 
Somaliland in 1903. He was the son and 
nephew of wearers of the Cross, gained during 
the Mutiny. The three Goughs are the 
only three members of a family to win the 
Victoria Cross, although Lord Roberts and 
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his only son are an even more famous instance 
of two generations winning the honor. 

Another member of a famous fighting 
family to gain the decoration was Lord 
William Beresford, who brought back a 
severely wounded man on his saddle, under 
heavy fire from the Zulus. The wounded 
man at first declined to risk his officer’s life 
by giving the horse a double burden, but 
Beresford is said to have declared that unless 
the soldier mounted instantly he would get 
off the horse and punch his head! 

Piper Findlater is one of the most famous 
of the winners of the Cross. During the 
storming of Dargai Heights in 1897 he was 
shot through both feet, but sat up under a 
terrific fire and continued to play the regi- 
mental march of the Gordons to encourage 
his comrades. 

Another member of the Gordon High- 
landers, Major Meiklejohn, who won his 
Cross at Elandslaagte, leading a desperate 
charge, lost his arm from his wounds. A 
year or so ago he was riding in Hyde Park 
when his horse bolted. Three small children 
and their nurse were in his path. ‘‘In order 
to avoid danger to the children,’’ their mother 
wrote, ‘‘he turned his horse against the 
railings of Rotten Row, which he must have 
known that he could not clear. He thus 
gave his life for theirs and added one more 
to the long roll of his brave and unselfish 
acts.” 

Perhaps the most picturesque of the many 
heroic acts which have won the Cross during 
the present war is that of Lieut. Waterford, 
who destroyed single-handed the Zeppelin 
and died in an unfortunate flight a few days 
later. 


“Thy splendid star arose, and suddenly 
Shot through the heavens in triumphant 
flight, 
Marked by a world in dazzled breathless- 
ness; 
Paid in one swift achievement all thy debt 
Of dauntless service, eager sacrifice.’ 


The youngest wearer of the Victoria Cross 
is Private Dwyer, who climbed on the para- 
pet of his trench and dispersed the enemy 
by his well-directed hand-grenades. Earlier 
in the same day he had left his trench to 
bandage wounded companions under heavy 
shell-fire. 

Lance-Sergt. Belcher, who in peace is a 
salesman in Waring & Gillon’s, a famous Lon- 
don furniture-shop, won his Cross by holding 
a trench after the supports had been with- 
drawn, under heavy bombardment. 

Private Edward Warner, after the gas 
attack had caused a trench to be vacated, 
entered it single-handed, and when the re- 
inforcements did not reach him, went back 
for more men and with them held the trench 
until the enemy’s attack ceased. He after- 
ward died from the effect of gas poisoning. 
His is only one of many pathetic cases of 
Victoria Crosses granted after death. 

Lieut. Dease was wounded two or three 
times, but continued to direct the fire of his 
machine-gun at Mons until all his men were 
shot. He died that night of his wounds, but 
the Cross has been given in his honor. 

Capt. Francis Grenfell saved a battery 
of guns on August 24, and won the first Cross 
awarded in the war, distinguished himself 
almost equally in November, but succumbed 
in the spring. A friend writes: “His last 
words fitly ended a noble life,—they are 
vouched for by an officer and two men who 
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were near-by: ‘Tell them I die happy. I 
loved my squadron.’ Has the whole duty, 
love, and service of a regimental officer ever 
been more beautifully and finally summed 
up? As Clarendon wrote of Falkland, ‘Who- 
soever leads such a life need not care upon 
how short warning it be taken from him.’”’ 

Sergt. Michael O’Leary practically cap- 
tured a position by himself, killing eight 
Germans and capturing two. He wrote 
home: ‘‘Dear Parents,—I guess you will be 
glad to hear that I have been promoted full 
sergeant on the field, on account of distin- 
guished conduct on Feb. 1, 1915, when we 
charged the Huns and routed them in dis- 
order. You bet the Irish Guards are getting 
back now.” 

Lieut. A. Martin-Leake is the only man 
on record who has ever won the Victoria 
Cross twice, and is therefore entitled to wear 
it with a special bar. His first Cross was 
won as surgeon in the Boer War, when, al- 
though himself shot three times, he attended 
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the wounded until forced to stop from loss ~ 


of blood. This was in 1902. His Victoria 
Cross bar is granted, according to the de- 
spatch, ‘‘For most conspicuous bravery and 
devotion to duty throughout the campaign, 
especially during the period Oct. 29 to 
Nov. 8, 1914, near Zonnebeke, in rescuing 
while exposed to constant fire a large number 
of the wounded lying close to the enemies’ 
trenches.’”’ Martin-Leake had three brothers 
in the service, two in the army and one in 
the navy. 

The first naval Victoria Cross of the war 
was given Lieut. Holbrook, who took his 
submarine under five rows of mines and tor- 
pedoed a Turkish battleship. 

Drummer Spencer John Bent got his Cross 
for holding a position when all his command- 
ing officers had been killed, and for rescuing 
a wounded man. His own account is: 
“Private McNulty went out of the trench, 
and on returning was hit in the pit of the 
stomach. He fell, and the Germans were 
trying to hit him again; you could see the 
earth flying up all round him. I said, ‘Why 
doesn’t some one go and help him?’ and got 
the reply, ‘Why not go yourself?’ I went. 
They did not snipe at me while I was 
advancing, but as soon as I got hold of 
McNulty’s shoulder something seemed to 
take my feet from under me. .. . I felt it was 
time to get out of it, and, knowing it was 
impossible to stand up, I hooked my feet 
under McNulty’s arms, and, using my elbows, 
I managed to drag myself and him back to 
the trenches, about twenty-five yards away. 
When I got him there safely I went for a 
doctor and stretcher-bearers. As far as I 
know he is still alive; at any rate he was the 
last time I heard of him.” 

Private George Wilson of the famous 
Highland Light Infantry won his Cross by 
attacking a hostile machine-gun with the 
aid of one companion. When the latter was 
killed, Wilson continued alone, shot the 
officer and the six men working the gun, 
which he captured. 

The British submarine E-11, which went 
into the Sea of Marmora, destroying twelve 
hostile vessels, won for Lieut.-Commander 
Nasmith the Victoria Cross, and the dis- 
tinguished-service crosses, or Patino for ane 
subalterns and crew. 


Several Crosses have also Set’ sieht to” 
the Flying Corps, one of the most brilliant 
' exploits winning the honor Ade that of Ca 4 


Liddel, who, when his right thigh was broken, 
after momentary unconsciousness regained 
control of his machine, although it had 
dropped nearly three thousand feet, reaching 
the British lines in spite of his own wound 
and the serious damage to his control-wheel 
and gear. 

Corp. Cosgrove won the Cross by single- 
handedly pulling down the post of a barbed- 
wire entanglement in front of the Turkish 
position near Cape Helles. 

Lance-Corp. Tombs on June 16 rescued 
four men who were severely wounded, drag- 
ging one in by harnessing him to his own 
neck. 

Several Indians for the first time in history 
‘have won the Cross. One, Jemadar Mir 
Dast, not only held his men together and led 
a charge after all the British officers were 
done, but later assisted in bringing back 
eight wounded officers under heavy fire. 
Another Indian, also left in sole command, 
led his company, through a tornado of shrap- 
nel, across a stream, crying: ‘“‘On, men! 
There is no fear.” 

Canada, New Zealand, and Australia are 
all represented in the roll of heroes. The 
glorious company goes on increasing, living 
or dying, fighting for all we hold dear. How 
shall we pay our debt? In Pericles’ noble 
words: ‘‘Acts deserve acts, not words, in 
their honor.” Words may comfort the liv- 
ing, but acts alone can recompense the dead. 
And yet we cannot closé without quoting 
the finest lines as yet evoked by the war, 
—Mildred Huxley’s 


TRIBUTE TO ENGLAND’S DEATHLESS DEAD. 


They need no dirge, for springtime fills 
All things with tribute unto them; 
The music of the daffodils 

Shall be a soldier’s requiem 

Among a thousand hills. 


Blow golden trumpets mournfully, 
For all the golden youth that’s fled, 
For all the shattered dreams that lie 
Where God has laid the quiet dead 
Under an alien sky. 


But blow triumphant music, too, 
Across the world, from sea to sea, 
Because the heart of youth was true, 
Because our England proved to be 
Even greater than we knew. 


The Boy’s Unspoken Need. 


CAROLINE STETSON ALLEN. 


It has often seemed to me, as I have 
watched the ‘“‘give-and-take’’ in families 
of children, that the boy doesn’t quite get 
his share of fake. Of course, one wants 
Jim to grow up sturdy, and ready to bear 
-as it comes his part of the day’s lot; but he 
as well as his little sister has times of need- 
ing the open expression of our affection. 

The boy, to be sure, does not as often 
‘make clear that need. Your girl rubs up 
against your knee, and reaches for your 
hand, while Jim stands, a lonely little figure, 
over there by the far window. You don’t 
see that things aren’t ‘‘going his way,” nor 
‘the forlorn’ expression in the gray eyes that 
are oy following the strutting prog- 


haps ‘some hasty, ill-considered word 
; er’s is still bruising his mind. 
t fall 5 when old Dobbin shied 
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at sight of the hay-tedder hurts more than he 
cares to admit. “Jim, if you stand by the 
window all day, you'll never get the grass 
cut!’ you say. ‘Polly, dear, have you 
tidied your room? One more kiss, then!” 

Somehow the kissing and hugging is 
prolonged, and the rhythmical song of Jim’s 
lawn-mower can be heard several minutes 
before Polly’s unwilling step is on the stair. 

Oh, your boy appreciates a sympathetic 
word! ‘That is why he follows Uncle Benja- 
min about like a faithful little dog. 

What is there so remarkable about Uncle 
Benjamin? His faded brown suit shows 
almost white at the seams; his straw hat 
has seen—we won’t say how many summers. 
But it was Uncle Benjamin who strongly 
advocated a holiday when the circus came to 
town. It was Uncle Benjamin who said, 
“Never mind, boy!” and patted Jim on 
the shoulder once when he forgot to stop at 
the office for his uncle’s mail. (How the 
short legs flew for it then!) And it was 
Uncle Benjamin who said, ‘‘ Nonsense, Sue! 
You never were a boy,” when Jim pushed 
forward his eager plate for a second help of 
pumpkin-pie, and mother shook her head. 

That new house of yours is taking shape 
just as you hoped. The architect has for- 
gotten no one of your desires. Your New 
Hampshire farm is yielding splendidly this 
year. Your girl is growing in grace and use- 
fulness. How about the boy? Is he giving a 
gradual priceless place to some one else, when 
his first and closest love might be your own? 

Let to-morrow’s whist-club go to the winds. 
Is it actually six weeks since you began ‘’Tom 
Brown’s School-days” with Jim? Only three 
chapters finished? Well, it’s raining its 
hardest, and just the day to read the next 
three chapters. Why not have a regular 
hour for reading with him? And there is 
just as much room for Jim with you on 
that sofa as there is for Polly. He has been 
weeding nearly an hour in the kitchen- 
garden, and any one with half an eye can see 
his head is splitting. ‘J’m all right!” he 
growls. Mother! Father! See that you are. 


Off the Firing Line. 


Some of the magazines advertise their 
need of stories “with thrills in them,’’ or 
stories that are “‘thrillers.’’ Barefaced as 
the appeal seems, most people like ‘‘thrills.” 
Some of us, however, resent manufactured 
thrills. Life has enough of the real kind. 
Most of them come from off “the firing line.’’ 
That is the line where death and life come 
closest together without quite coinciding. 
Here is a paragraph from a daily newspaper 
in Boston, one day in August last:— 


The police court isn’t always the end of hope, but it 
looked pretty much so yesterday to the nineteen-year-old 
mother who had stolen for her two-and-a-half-year-old 
baby. i 

Her husband hadn’t supported her, and whatever she 
earned barely brought in enough food. She stood it until 
pride battled down conscience, and was promptly arrested 
when she took a waist ina department store. When they 
led her before Judge Murray she broke down and sobbed. 
Judge Murray turned to her and said, “Don’t be afraid, 
little woman; no one is going to hurt you.” 

. Had the poverty-stricken mother suddenly learned that 
she was an heiress, more hope could not have leaped into 
her eyes as she turned and looked at the judge. A woman 
probation officer put an arm about her shoulders, and a 
dazed smile crept through the tears. It was the first time 
the little mother had ever done anything wrong, and she 
was placed on probation. Of course, in due time the 
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hardened police-court reporter got the mother’s name and 
address, but when he thinks of that smile of hope, to say 
nothing of the two-and-a-half-year-old baby, he can’t seem 
to remember name or address, 


I wonder if the reporter felt the thrill in 
his last lines. I think he did. BIG: 


Members Worship Space. 


Strange Cult in China has Many Thousands 
of Adherents. 


A strange cult, said to have many thou- 
sands of adherents, started thirty years ago 
in the Province of Kiangsi, China, spreading 
thence into Northwest Fuhkien. It is known 
as the ‘‘Great Elder Worship,” but is also 
called the ‘‘ Very First Doctrine’ and ‘‘ Doc- 
trine of Passivity.” 

Its founder was a farmer who lived an 
ascetic life for some years on a mountain-top. 
Eventually he was joined by two others. 
They used to meet for the purpose of wor- 
shipping space. Night or day they did not 
lie down to sleep, but sat with eyes closed 
and mouths open, while they meditated. 
This process was called ‘‘ Desire Reason and 
Nourish Nature.’ By this means they said 
sickness could be cured and opium craving 
overcome without the use of medicine. 

The leaders teach that men must do 
good works, abstain from gambling, and de- 
spise riches and the things of the world. 
Sick people need not refrain from other kinds 
of worship, but those who “obtain reason”’ 
and become teachers must do so. The 
original three appear to have been honest 
men, leading good lives, but their representa- 
tives are often far from following their ex- 
ample.—Pilot. 


What One Sees in France. 


ANNA BOWMAN DODD. 


TUE; 
THe Nicut Watcu. 


“T have ten men with me, Madame; may 
I bring them in? We have been on our way 
for five days and nights.” 

“Oh, please do bring them in. ‘This 
salle is for our soldiers, you know.” ‘These 
hurried words were exchanged between an 
infirmiére—a trained nurse of the French 
Croix Rouge—and a young lieutenant 
wearing glasses and carrying an enormous 
sword. 

The ten men came straggling in. Young 
and middle-aged they all bore the same 
family likeness with which war seems to 
stamp its fighters: the dirt and grime and 
fatigue of travel, and the strain and pro- 
longed tension of life in the trenches, had 
given to the contrasting features of these 
weary soldiers the imprint of resemblance. 
Each as he approached the white-robed 
lady who stood awaiting them, beside a 
steaming kettle, saluted,—and to the salutes 
there were added ten smiles evoked by the 
combined agreeable novelty of the lady and 
the kettle. ‘‘ Will you have a cup of coffee?’’ 
And the lady lifted the cover of the kettle. 
Such an odor as filled the salle! An odor 
that in merely sniffing it warmed, comforted, 
and stimulated, but carried also with its 
steaming vapor the memories of home kitch- 
ens and of bustling farm life. 

As his little company lifted the brightly 
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polished tin mugs to their thirsty mouths, 
their young lieutenant stood, immobile, col- 
lected, an interested spectator of the scene 
about him. His near-sighted eyes, peering 
through the convex lens of his huge eye- 
glasses, which, like his sword, seemed several 
sizes too large for his face and short stature, 
appeared to be registering impressions with 
scientific accuracy. His intent gaze rested 
on the figures of the sleeping soldiers, some 
of whom were lying flat on their backs on 
the bare floor; others were curled more 
luxuriously on the slippery leather benches 
that in times of peace were the receptacles 
for bags and valises, or offered questionable 
comfort to grumbling first-class passengers 
whose rights to velvet-covered arm-chairs 
they felt had been outraged. 

These weary sons of France were not so 
exacting. To find an open, hospitable room, 
lighted, warmed, where hot coffee was served, 
where a gentle-faced, white-garmented lady 
was watching over you as you slept, who had 
asked the hour of your train, and who would 
not forget, when the time came, to give you 
a little friendly shake, and to say, ‘‘ Petit— 
it is time—your train comes soon.” Ah— 
pardi! Such comfort and security were 
things to be thankful for. One could snore 
on in peace without the added luxury of 
velvet-covered arm-chairs. 

Above their snores there rose the shriek of 
arriving trains. These sounds rent the quiet 
night air—or what would have been the 
quiet of the midnight but for the sleeping 
serenaders—with the force of a bursting 
shell. That the sounds pierced the barrier 
of unconsciousness, stabbing sleep with the 
start of quickened memories, was proved by 
several of the recumbent figures suddenly 
sitting upright, eyes alight with alarm, while 
hands grasped instinctively for the guns that 
lay beside them. Since only the electric 
light in lieu of fiery, death-dealing sparks 
greeted their dazed eyes, the men would 
turn, with a grunt of satisfaction, on their 
hard beds and re-curl themselves for longer 
Test. 

After the careful inspection of these pros- 
trate forms the young officer’s protruding 
eyes behind the large-rimmed eye-glasses 
rested in prolonged investigation on the 
now seated figure of the infirmiére. 

Before taking her seat at her oil-cloth- 
covered table the lady had diligently washed 
and wiped the ten tin cups. The lamp 
below the kettle had been blown out, the 
lid carefully adjusted, the cups and towels 
returned to shelf and nail, and, these tasks 
performed, the nurse could return to snatch 
this rare idle moment to live her own life. 

The face on which the watchful lieuten- 
ant’s eyes rested was no longer young. The 
features, however, had that imprint of race 
and refinement the Frenchman places second 
only to beauty. There were the unmistak- 
able marks of long ancestry in the pointed, 
deer-like nose with its delicate-edged nos- 
trils, in the beautiful lids that gave an angelic 
look to the tired, lustreless eyes, and in the 
tapering fingers with their almond-shaped 
nails. ‘These signs of race-inheritance alone 
would have proclaimed the caste of this 
Sister of Mercy in a land where such physical 
accidents as beautifully moulded hands and 
feet do not occur in the peasant, or lower 
bourgeois, class. 

These delicate, white hands were now 
busy with pen and ink. The lady in white 
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was writing her letters. 
disturbed by the rattle and yells of incoming 
trains, by the snoring chorus about her, as 
though she were in her own boudoir. She 
would ever and anon glance at the watch om 
her wrist; she would rise suddenly, would 
cross the room, threading her way between the 
rows of sleeping soldiers, would slip to the 
side of the “petit”? whose train hour was 
near, give the man’s or youth’s shoulder a 
vigorous shake, and a word or two would 
pass between them. The awakened soldier 
would rise, would give himself a vigorous 
twist, grasp gun, blanket, the overladen, 
heavily-weighted knapsack to the back of 


which a loaf of bread, or a pair of boots, or’ 


home-knitted socks were securely strapped, 
and with a grateful smile accept a parting 
cup of the fragrant coffee, would wipe his 
moist lips, salute, and depart. 

A dozen or more such departures occurred 
before the lady’s four letters were finished, 
were addressed, stamped, and placed in a 
small, worn leather portfolio that closed with 
a snap. 

The letters written, a thick roll of brown 
woollens was taken up. And to the some- 
what reduced chorus from the sleepers’ now 
denser sleep one heard the familiar click- 
ity-click of needles—the sound that is carried 
by the ships at sea from the uttermost 
lengths of America to every chateau, hut, or 
dwelling-place in France. 

Two of the waiting-rooms of this large 
station at Bourges, the town famous for its 
magnificent Cathedral and its Palais de 
Jacques Coeur, had been given up to the 
Croix Rouge. For thirteen long months this 
high-bred lady had with her two assistants 
thus served her country. ‘‘Yes, Madame, 
the hours are in truth somewhat long. I 
come on at six in the morning, and my ser- 
vice ends at mid-day the next noon.”’ 

Twenty-four hours’ incessant work in this 
crowded hall, washing dishes, serving and 
making coffee, greeting every half-hour 
fresh arrivals who must be given refresh- 
ments, to whom must be passed the tiny 
pine cushions that lay heaped in a corner, 
and in registering faithfully the hour at 
which each weary soldier must be awakened 
to catch his train! 

“‘Oh, no, one must not forget, else a ‘petit’ 
might lose his train and a disaster might 
come to him.” As she finished her phrase, 
the lady rose rather hurriedly, passing into 
an adjacent salle. On her return she ex- 
plained the Paris and Orleans Railway Com- 
pany had kindly given the Croix Rouge 
two salles: in the inner one were beds. It 
was only when all of these were occupied 
that the new arrivals must content them- 
selves with the hard benches and the harder 
bare floor. ‘‘There were fifty sleeping here 
last Sunday. It was cold, you remember. 
And here at the station, ugh! how the wind 
whistled and fought to get in! Well, the 
men, poor dears, came in stiff with cold. 
But we had a little fire, and there is always 
the coffee. So they lay in rows so thick, 
after they had taken their sip, I had to 
step almost from one body to another to 
awaken them.” All this was said with the 
soft, grave smile with which this brave lady 
in white greeted each fresh arrival—and, I 
am sure, every new difficulty. 

She confessed to once suffering from 
all but insurmountable vexation. When 
wounded men arrived, and there were but 
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She seemed as un-!an hour or two, even less sometimes, in 


which between trains to dress the wounds 
of twenty or thirty men, and she alone and 
single-handed must do her work not only 
hurriedly but ill, since to dress a wound 
properly one must take one’s time, “then— 
yes, Madame, being a woman, I could cry— 
from rage!” 

As I looked at the delicately chiselled face 
quivering with the passion of her great com- 
passion, I thought of the startling contrast 
between this gentle lady’s education and 
training and this her present accepted work 
and occupation. One could read in her re- 
strained gestures and in the low; beautifully 
modulated voice, in the clear, precise diction, 
the long years of careful rearing, with gov- 
ernesses and in her convent, of the child and 
young girl who must be taught to conform 
to all the rigid French rules and regulations. 
The lady’s exquisite breeding and tact com- 
municated itself to every soldier who entered 
the room. On the other side of the threshold 
one heard rude, coarse laughter, brutal jests, 
saw more brutal horse-play, for among the 
younger soldiers the animal instinct to in- 
vent rough-and-tumble tricks and indulge 
in playful kicks was strong. Within the 
salle (waiting-room) the soldiers, however 
boisterous, were transformed. ‘They in their 
turn became courteous, deferential, low- 
voiced. The presence of a single woman of 
refinement and distinguished bearing had 
performed the miracle of turning what might 
have been a disorderly scene into one wherein 
reigned the good manners of a salon. 

There are hundreds and hundreds of just 
such scenes going on throughout France. 
Gently bred women, and even young girls 
whose social environment condemned them 
to virtual imprisonment as far as regards 
the other sex, have since the very beginning 
of the war, as nurses, as aids, as helpers in 
every imaginable line of service, seen them- 
selves emancipated from all the more or less 
feudal ideals of restriction and restraint 
necessary—as has been mistakenly believed 
—to the guarding of a young girl’s or a 
young married woman’s virtue or honor. 

The adaptability of French women to the 
new roles demanded of them is the surprise 
aroused only among those who are ignorant 
of how the French nature and also the 
great heart of French women have trium- 
phantly resisted the strait-jacket of their arti- 
ficial education. _ What has saved the French 
woman from being a mere automaton, a mere 
piece of well-drilled machinery, is her life in 
her family. Family life in France is closer, 
is a deeper, more intimate relation, and offers 
to women a more intense form of existence 
than, I believe, now can be found elsewhere. 
It may almost be said to be a survival. This 
tie between children and parents keeps alive 
the quickened sensibilities, touches the vi- 
bratory chord of feeling and emotion to an 
extraordinary pitch of intensity, and by the 
demands made on its women has prepared 
every woman in France, high or low, rich or 
poor, for the great task the war has imposed 
on her. 

The sacrifices women in France will make 
for a husband or son in debt, the economies 
practised by women of the highest rank to 
hide from the world the all but ruin wrought 
by a gambling, dissolute, or abandoned male 
member of the family, surpasses the Ameri- 
can powers of imagination. To pass from 
private forms of self-sacrifice to) the mc a 
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stimulating and enlarging consecration of 


one’s energies to a great cause—to the great- 
est, that of helping to save France—has been 
for many of the titled women of France but 
an exchange of service. 

The same is true of all the women one has 
seen in the fields, in the munition shops, on 
the train cars, and along the country roads 
(those acting as postmen). As all the world 
knows, half of France has been kept alive 
and prosperous through the activities of her 
women. From the small trades-women to 
those directing, as did that remarkable woman 
Madame Boucicault, the vast machinery of 
Le Bon Marché, to the women who run farms 
or hotels with equal competency, France 
solved the woman question as far as equality 
of labor goes centuries before the modern 
world woke up to the fact that women as an 
industrial and economical factor were on a 
plane of absolute equality with men. 

Then why be surprised now, that stay-at- 
home women are helping to save France 
from ruin and starvation quite as much as 
are her sons saving her from German oppres- 
sion, at the front? 


A Letter from London. 


MRS. PHILIP CHAMPION DE CRESPIGNY. 


- [The author of this article is a well-known English writer. 
Her last novel, “Hester and I,” was recently published by 
Mills & Boon, Ltd., London.] 


At the first outbreak of war there seems to 
be one rule it is every one’s instinct to follow, 
—it was certainly mine: to stop doing what 
you have always done and can do well, and 
start at something feverishly which you 
have never done before and can’t do at all. 
It hardly matters what it is so long as it is 
something quite foreign to your usual habits. 

For instance, my life has been spent in 
trying to write books and paint indifferent 
pictures, so I dropped all that instantly and 
took up nursing. The time I lost before dis- 
covering I was no sort of good at it, that it 
was quite beyond my strength, has gone 
forever, unless our failures count as well as 
successes; but it took me some weeks to 
realize how much better it would be to go 
on writing and painting, devoting any profits 
accruing therefrom to the various war funds 
through which money was running like 
water. When typewriters, for whom lots of 
work was waiting in government offices, 
obeying this curious instinct, had also found 
they could not nurse, dressmakers had 
poisoned an unwary section of the public 
by trying to cook, and cooks had discovered 
that running motor-busses was not “as easy 
as it looks, we all came to the reasonable 
conclusion that to best exploit any talents 
we might possess, and help the country, it 
were wiser to let them run along their usual 
lines, and the women of England settled 
down to work in earnest. 

And very good work it is,—surprisingly 
good when considered in all its aspects. Vol- 
untary slackers are rare, the fault seeming 
rather to lie in an eager desire to do too 
much. Partly from want of experience, 
women are apt, with the best intentions, to 
undertake more than they can do, have 
time for, or their strength can compass. 
Occasionally one comes across the reverse, 
and some months ago, when some very 
ent work required hands, I overheard an 
g conversation at one of the principal 
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The secretary was interviewing a lady on 
the chair next myself. 

“What hours will you undertake?” she 
asked. - 

“Anything that 
answer. 

“Will you take the short shift, from 7 to 
10'P.M., to begin with?” 

(Doubtfully) “I could hardly do that, be- 
cause I should miss my dinner.”’ (The secre- 
tary’s eyebrows went up.) ‘You see, I amin 
a boarding-house, and we dine at 7.” 

“Then how about the night shift—1o p.m. 
to 6 A.M.?” 

(Hastily) ‘“‘I couldn’t possibly do that, as 
I am just recovering from nervous break- 
down, and it would make me ill again.” 

(The secretary, very patiently) ‘‘ Perhaps, 
then, you could go on through the day, from 
IO A.M. tO 7 P.M.?” 

Every minute of the work might mean the 
saving of a life, but with gentle deprecation 
the applicant replied:— 

“But then I should miss two meals— 
luncheon and dinner. I pay for them, you 
see.’ 

(The secretary, still patient) ‘‘I am sure 
they would give you sandwiches to bring 
away with you. It means saving lives over 
in France.” 

“‘T couldn’t possibly live on sandwiches!’’ 
was the surprising retort, and with the re- 
mark that others were doing so the much- 
tried secretary moved on. 

But such instances are rare, I am glad to 
say, although at the beginning of the war the 
usual self-seeking brigade sprang into being, 
—spoilt women of fashion and otherwise, 
who unless the lime-light played on them 
constantly refused to act any more. Long 
ago this company dwindled to a negligible 
quantity,—perhaps there was not enough 
lime-light to go round,—and the work now 
being done by women is a remarkable feat- 
ure of the war. 

The work in the hospitals we take as a 
matter of course,—noble, splendid work,— 
woman’s mission. But all women are no 
more born nurses than all men are born 
soldiers, and as special honor is due to the 
man who having selected a profession far 
other than life in the army throws it up, 
subduing his distaste for soldiering, and goes 
out to fight for his country, so should we 
honor women accustomed to the last cry in 
luxury who forego all the little amenities 
dear to their hearts and take up a burden 
which when the first glamour has melted into 
stubborn fact presents aspects that are ex- 
tremely unalluring. If all your life a cup 
of tea has been brought to you at eight 
o’clock as an introduction to the day, it is 
no small thing to rise early week after week, 
or sit up all night, and wait on others instead 
of being waited on yourself, performing all 
sorts of menial tasks about which there is no 
sort of glamour at all, and witnessing horrors 
which a short time before would have ex- 
cited a shudder of disgust. I know girls who 
before the war had never even seen any 
one die, and who are now up against grim 
realities that turn them in an hour from 
girls to women. 

The discipline, too, taken so much for 
granted by the world outside, must in some 
circumstances be very galling to a woman 
accustomed to absolute independence of 
action, to be obeyed herself instead of yield- 
ing obedience to others. We are not used to 
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discipline! One admires the man, and rightly, 
who, enlisting in the ranks, or being what goes 
by the name of a “dug-out,’’ has to salute 
officers far junior to himself in years; and 
woman’s self-abnegation in this respect also 
calls for its meed of praise. Picture yourself 
obliged to rise and stand respectfully when 
some other woman of your acquaintance, 
younger than yourself, and whom perhaps 
you faintly dislike, enters the room, and see 
how you feel about it! Yet this is a neces- 
sary part of the amateur nurse’s training. 
Such details are curiously devoid of the 
glamour that makes so much palatable. 

The same need for self-control runs 
through other lines; military discipline is the 
order of the day. Just now munition-mak- 
ing claims first attention, and women workers 
are rallying to the call. It is hard work, en- 
tailing long hours of standing; in one fac- 
tory, nine hours a day is the requirement 
during the weeks of training—trying to any 
woman, accustomed or not to hard work. In 
spite of this there is not only a sufficiency 
of applicants, but at one place, at any rate, 
a waiting-list of over a hundred. 

“At the end of the day I really don’t know 
if I have any legs or not,’’ one girl said to me, 
“and when I find out that I have, I wish I 
hadn’t,” but added, she could never forget 
the fact that she had a back! 

These munition workers are paid a suffi- 
ciency for their keep, as lodging in the near 
neighborhood is a necessity. 

A favorite line of energy is the buffet for 
tired and hungry soldiers run in every suit- 
able centre. This means six hours of un- 
ceasing work, and is entirely voluntary,— 
never off your feet, and no time allowance 
for meals. As a general servant once ex- 
plained, when asked if she was accustomed 


Deaths. 


FROST.—At her home in Little Boar’s Head, N.H., 
October 8, Mrs. Isabella M., widow of the late George W. 
Frost of Newmarket, N.H., and daughter of the late 
Peter G. and Isabella M. Taylor of Brooklyn, N.Y., in 
the ninetieth year of her age. 


Fifty-seventh Year 


J. S. WATERMAN & SONS 


UNDERTAKERS 


2326 and 2328 Washington Street 


Adjoining Dudley St. Elevated Station. 
Funeral, Cemetery, Cremation and 
Transfer Arrangements. 
CHAPEL. Extensive salesrooms. 
Complete equipment for city and out-of- 
town service. Automobile Hearses. 
Frank S. Waterman, President. 
Joseph S. Waterman, Vice-President. 
Frank S.Waterman ts 
Telephones Roxbury 72-73-74 
Marconi Telegraph and Cable Address, 
“Undertaker, Boston.” 


LADIES to board and rooms to rent, quiet country 


place on line electrics. Address L.,S. L. 554 Essex 


Street, Eevery, Mass. 


LADY IN CAMBRIDGE not caring to store 

her grand piano would, for the cost of tre ansportation, 

like to place it for an indefinite period where it could have 

proper care. For further information in regard to it address 
R., 186 State Street, Bangor, Maine. 


MPLOYMENT BY THE DAY desired, as 
secretary, attendant or companion to elderly lady or in- 
valid, or as nursery governess. Training and experience 
in nursing and in the care of children. Can use typewriter, 
writes good hand; can read aloud. .Refers by permission to 
Miss L. Freeman Clarke, 91 Mt. Vernon Street, Boston 
Address Mrs. S. B. Marshall, 6 Greenville Street, Roxbury’ 
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to late dinner, her last mistress just “took 
something in ’er ’and at seven o’clock.’’ 
Something in your hand when you can get 
it is all you can hope for at a buffet. Two 
hours at the sink, washing up; two hours 
over the fire (no sinecure during the summer 
months), frying eggs, boiling milk, and so 
on; and two hours at the counter, handing 
cups and saucers, cutting bread and butter, 
with never a moment’s cessation from the 
demands of hungry men,—all well and 
swiftly accomplished by women who per- 
haps have never done a real day’s work in 
their lives. This goes on through the whole 
twenty-four hours, day and night, in shifts of 
six hours. All gifts are welcome,—butter, 
eggs, milk, fruit, rolls, cake, tea and coffee 
pour in; and, in spite of the increased taxa- 
tion just sprung upon us by the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, I venture to predict there 
will be no falling off in these generous contri- 
butions. 

Along less skilled lines there is the army of 
needleworkers, surgical bandage-makers, and 
knitters. In the early days one saw girls 
and middle-aged women enter tube or bus 
and, abstracting a sock from a bag, begin to 
knit passionately, if only for a run of five or 
six minutes. You felt there must be a man 
somewhere in France with one sock only, 
anxiously awaiting the arrival of the second. 
Mercifully this fever has abated, for an ab- 
stracted female with a bunch of knitting- 
needles in her hand can be a source of dan- 
ger in vehicles that draw up with a jerk 
liable to send you flying into your neighbor’s 
lap. ‘The much-abused hatpin fades into 
insignificance. 

The girl ticket-collector has become a 
familiar object, neat and trim in dark blue 
uniform. She has learnt her work quickly, 
as have also the booking-clerks, and her 
manners, it may be mentioned, are more 
attractive than those of the customary 
youth who in answer to a question re price 
of ticket will fling a contemptuous ‘‘’Two’’ or 
“’Three-artd-a-arf’’”’ at you, which has to be 
* sorted out into threepence-halfpenny. The 
blue-uniformed girl is to be met in lifts, trams, 
parcel-delivery vans, but so far very few are 
taxi-drivers. ‘This is curious, as half the 
men pursuing that vocation appear suitable 
for enlistment. ~Rumor has it that once 
women are allowed to supplant them they 
will never get rid of them, but that would 
apply equally to other professions. 

The feminine milk-vender has ceased to 
excite interest unless attired in the breeches 
and gaiters a few of them have frankly 
adopted. Not altogether concealed by the 
white smock, the exigencies that for the 
moment have “shaped their ends” are suffi- 
ciently pressing to excuse in the most prudish 
eyes a defiance of convention that a short time 
ago would have aroused a flutter of scared 
remonstrance. The horrified ‘“‘What will 
women do next!’’ is as dead as Queen Anne. 
‘There is nothing, it appears, that women will 
not do next, and the country is blessing 
them for it, and applauding any means that 
facilitate the doing of it well. 

In the country districts, farming in all its 
aspects is being done by women, horticulture, 
gardening, even hedging and ditching I 
heard of in one neighborhood. Milkmaids 
are becoming the fashion again, farmers’ 
wives and daughters turning a hand to any- 
thing in the way that made farming in the 
old days a paying concern even in bad years. 
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We meet girls as rural postmen, tramping 
miles in all weathers, releasing the men of 
the village for sterner duty elsewhere. 

In London the whole aspect of street life 
is altered. There is little or no loitering or 
aimless staring about; the race that seemed 
to have sprung from nowhere in particular 
and to be going nowhere in particular is 
smothered by the sound of hurrying feet, 
busy hands, the click of typewriters, and, 
alas! the tears of those that mourn. The 
set of the shoulders, eyes looking straight for- 
ward, the walk full of purpose, that means 
to get somewhere and as soon as possible, 
all tell the same tale—that the English 
woman of to-day knows what she has to do, 
and is doing it to the best of her ability. 


Committee on Unitarian Churches 
of Western Canada. 


Last week we printed the resolution passed 
at the San Francisco Conference regarding 
co-operation of the American Unitarian As- 
sociation with Unitarian churches in Canada. 
The names of the committee appointed were 
given. That committee now issues this ap- 
peal, and it deserves an earnest response :— 


Boston, Sept. 27, rors. 


To the Pastors and People of the Unitarian Churches of the 
United States:— 


Just returned from a pilgrimage to the Pacific Coast, 
through Canada, and from the meeting of the National 
Conference of Unitarian Churches held at San Francisco, 
we have a matter of vital importance to our Canadian 
churches to lay before you. 

Preceded by Dr. Samuel M. Crothers, who made a care- 
ful investigation of conditions in several of the Canadian 
centres, our party visited Winnipeg, Calgary, and Victoria, 
and individually and collectively saw the people and heard 
much of their present condition. 

We found that the war and the consequent depression 
in business has brought our churches in the Canadian cities 
to the point where immediate steps must be taken if they 
are to be saved from utter failure. Some of the members 
of these congregations have moved away and many have 
gone to the front. Business is marking time. Many men 
are in bankruptcy and more would be but for the existence 
of the moritorium. There is no money to pay a salary to 
a minister or to keep up the other necessary expenses of a 
church. 

The spirit and courage of the people is good, but they 
are fighting against heavy odds. Four years ago some of 
your committee were in Winnipeg where a handful of 
people were conducting their Sunday services in a small 
and unattractive hall. To-day we found an earnest con- 
gregation in a beautiful little church and with a devoted 
minister,—but they are unable to raise sufficient money to 
pay his salary. We saw them, we talked with them, and 
we would add our testimony to theirs. 

This is a fair sample of conditions in these Canadian 
churches. Unless prompt steps can be taken and a sum of, 
say, $3,500 raised forthwith, these churches will go to the 
wall. If they fail now, despite their splendid courage, there 
will not be enough people left at the end of the war to 
start again. 

These people, although under the British flag, are of 
our own race and our own creed. They live in a locality 
that is bound to be a vigorous centre of the Anglo-Saxon 
race; and, if we help them to maintain their organization 
and support their ministers in this crisis, there is no part of 
the world that gives better promise for liberal religion in 
the future. 

Your committee feel that failure now means PERMA- 
NENT failure. Such failure would carry with it not only 
the loss of these people and the blighting of their hopes and 
aspirations, but the loss of all the work that these last few 
years have seen put into Canada. 

So we believe, and we want you to believe, that emer- 
gency measures are necessary—as in time of war, war 
measures are necessary. They are face to face with a crisis. 
Shall we let the foothold we have gained in Canada slip 
away from us as the slides from the great glaciers? 
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We have no doubt what your answer will be, so we are 
asking you to give what you can, whether it be ten cents, 
ten dollars, or ten hundred dollars, to help tide these 
churches over their time of peril. 

We would have our churches take the matter up im- 

mediately through their Standing Committees or Trus- 
tees, their Men’s Clubs, Women’s Alliances, and any and all 
of their church organizations, and with their individual 
members, and let them send as soon as they possibly 
canto our treasurer, at the address given below, their 
contributions. Will you not take up a special contribu- 
tion for this purpose? You will ask how long this addi- 
tional help (for it is help over and above what the American 
Unitarian Association can give annually to these churches) 
willbe needed. That question we cannot answer—but until 
peace returns and Canada can rehabilitate herself we shall 
have to keep on helping. 

We ask you to give liberally and give promptly, as the 
immediate need is more urgent and more pressing than we 
in this brief letter can possibly set forth. Should the im- 
mediate response to this appeal bring a larger sum than is 
needed now, it will be held toward the necessities of next 
year, 

A copy of the action taken by the pilgrims when they 
reached Victoria is appended and this recommendation 
was adopted by the General Conference at San Francisco.: 
The undersigned committee was appointed by the Con- 
ference in accordance therewith. 


Contributions are to be sent to Mr. 
Courtenay Guild, treasurer, 144 High Street, 
Boston, Mass. 


The Young People’s Religious 
Anion, 


Announcements. 


The committee on the meetings of the 
South Middlesex Federation presents the 
following programme for Sunday, October 
17, when the first meeting of the year will 
be held at Newton Centre, Mass., with ses- 
sions at four and seven o’clock. 

Afternoon session at 4 P.M.:— 

Devotional service, conducted by Rev. 
Alson H. Robinson of Newton Centre. 

Report of the secretary. 

Report of the treasurer. 

Announcement of committees by the presi- 
dent. 

Roll-call of delegates. 

Report of committees. 

Plans for the bazaar. 

Address by Rev. William I. Nichols of 
Sherborn, Mass. 

Intermission. 

Supper through the hospitality of the Hale 
Union. 

Evening session at 7 P.M.:— 

Devotional service, conducted by Rev. 
Abbot Peterson of Brookline. 

Solo.« 

Collection for the work of the Federation. 

Address by Rev. J. Estlin Carpenter of 
Oxford, England. 

Benediction by Rev. Alson H. Robinson. 

For the meeting take car leaving Newton- 
ville at 3.45, or cars leaving Park Street, 
Boston, for Lake Street at about 3.15. 
Train leaves South Station at 3.20. Return- 
ing, cars leave at 8 P.M. 


The Fair—Life Members’ Table. 


The Life Members’ Table at the coming 
bazaar of the Young People’s Religious 
Union will be managed by the Young People’s 
Association of the First Parish in Brighton, 
Mass. There will be articles of all kinds 
sale on the table, and an opportunity. 
those wishing to become life 
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the Union to do so. Any friends desiring 
to contribute money or articles for the 
table may send their contribution to the 
chairman, Miss Elizabeth L. Moseley, 1870 
Commonwealth Avenue, Brighton, Mass. 


Department of Missionary 
Efficiency and Publicity. 


Every church dedicated to our movement 
ought to be an American Unitarian Asso- 
ciation, a missionary society. The logical 
method for missionary work by churches 
with congregational traditions and convic- 
tions is to be first of all missionary societies 
themselves, and only organize nationally for 
those efforts which they can best do together. 
Because we have had a national association 
for ninety years we are in constant danger 
of delegating all our missionary activity to 
it. There are certain activities which it can 
do best, but there are many that it ought 
not to do which if it tries to do, or has to do, 
leads to misunderstanding and inefficiency. 
Tf-all of our churches are missionary in their 
ideals and efficient in their methods, the na- 
tional organization cannot but reflect that 
spirit. 

Let us continually speak not of Unita- 
rianism, but of the Unitarian movement. Let 
us continually keep before us that this move- 
ment exists in America to-day not only to 
found and establish places of worship, not 
only to create central power-houses for 
social activity,.but to pioneer the largest 
thoughts of God and human experience, 
and spread these thoughts for the spiritual 
emancipation of our fellow men and women. 
If by 1925 we are to cover the entire country 
with our proclamations and publications, we 
must have a mailing-list of all Unitarians and 
persons interested in liberal religion living 
in communities where there are no Unitarian 
churches. We have begun to make this 
geographical index at headquarters, and 
for its completion we need the help of all our 
ministers and churches. We cannot be effi- 
cient at headquarters unless all help us. 
Our missionaries cannot start easily in new 
communities unless they know something of 
the isclated and lonely Unitarians already 
there. Let every one therefore help us with 
the following information :— 

1. Let every minister or church send in 
the names of all persons who have removed 
from the parish into places where there is no 
Unitarian church. 

*'2. Let the Post-Office Mission secretaries 
send in to the Post-Office Mission national 
secretary the names and addresses of all 
correspondents who live in places where 
there are no Unitarian churches. 

3. We are putting on card indices all ap- 
plicants for literature, all purchasers of Uni- 
tatian publications, all subscribers to the 
Christian Register, and all Associate Mem- 
bers of the Association living in communities 
where we have no churches. 

_ Send all information to the Department 
of Publicity and Missionary Efficiency at 
25 Beacon Street. Next week we shall tell 
some of the things we plan to do with this 
index. — 


Epwin A. RuMBALL, Secretary. 


‘criticism: Do nothing, say noth- 


The Christian Register 
The Tuckerman School. 


Prof. Lake’st wo lectures, in the series 
given at eleven o’clock Saturdays, deal with 
the background of the two figures Jesus and 
Paul, and show the results of Greek and 
Hebrew influences on the early Christian 
Church. Teachers, therefore, of advanced 
classes and of any groups studying the New 
Testament will be helped by Prof. Lake’s in- 
struction. 

Mr. Lawrance at ten o’clock Saturdays 
is presenting in outline the Old Testament, 
with a lecture on “The Literary Activities 
during the Exile,” one on ‘‘ The Restoration,” 
and one on the period represented by the 
Apocrypha. 

Those who are interested in or who are 
teaching younger children may find practical 
suggestion in the half-past nine Saturday 
morning talks and conferences about the 
table in Channing Hall. 

The Saturday lectures are free. They 
are arranged for our teachers with a view of 
aiding in their work of religious education. 
No one must but any one may receive credit 
for these courses that shall count toward 
recognition and toward a recommendation 
to those seeking teachers or superintendents. 
Arrangement should be made with Mr. 
Lawrance or with Mrs. Guild by any who 
desire this credit. 

A course of six lectures that describe some 
agencies for health of individuals, particu- 
larly of children, is being given at ten 
o’clock on Thursday mornings. On October 
21, Miss Ellen Emerson of Concord will tell 
of the Household Nursing Association. 


Religious Intelligence. 


Announcements. 


The National Reform Convention will meet 
at the Park Street Church, Boston, Mass., 
on Tuesday, October 19, “‘to consider the 
meaning and cure of the European war.” 
There will be a large number of brief services 
extending throughout the day, from 9 a.m. 
to 9.15 P.M. 


The Unitarian Sunday School Union of 
Boston will hold a meeting on Wednesday, 
October 20, in the Arlington Street Church. 
Supper at 6, address at 7, adjournment 
at 8.30. The speaker will be Rev. Florence 
Buck, on ‘“Dramatizing Bible Stories.’ 
Membership tickets for the season, at $4 
each, may be obtained from the treasurer, 
Mr. Amasa W. B. Huff, on the evening of 
the meeting, or by addressing him at 41 
Park Street, Newton, Mass. These tickets 
are transferable and entitle the holders to 
the supper. Any Sunday-school may hold 
as many as it chooses. Single supper tickets 
for non-members, 65 cents. The meeting 
at seven o’clock is open to all interested. 


The New England Associate Alliance will 
hold a meeting in the Church of the Unity, 
Winchendon, Mass., on Thursday, October 
21. At the forenoon session, beginning at 
10.40 o'clock, the speakers will be Rev. 
Alfred Free, Mrs. A. S. Marshall, Mrs. William 
Noyes, Miss Effie E. Whitman, and Mrs. 
Donald MclIvor Blair. The afternoon ses- 
sion will begin at 1.50 o’clock, and Mrs. 
Edward H. Atherton will make a short ad- 
dress, to be followed by an address from 
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Rev. Paul Revere Frothingham, D.D. Be- 
tween the morning and afternoon sessions 
there will be a box luncheon. ‘Tea and coffee 
will be provided by the hostess branch. Dele- 
gates who desire to be entertained over night 
will please address Mrs. Levi P. Ball, 163 
Pleasant Street, before October 14. A’ col- 
lection will be taken for our churches in the 
Canadian Northwest. The secretary of each 
branch is requested to have this notice read 
at the next regular meeting of her branch and 
also from the pulpit. The executive board 
respectfully solicits small contributions of 
money from all the New England branches 
to defray the expenses of these meetings. 
Such contributions may be given or sent to 
Mrs. Joseph A. Cushman, treasurer, Brook 
Road, Sharon, Mass. 


Churches, 

BuFraLo, N.Y.—First Unitarian Church, 
Rev. Richard Wilson Boynton: On Friday 
evening, October 1, Rev. Horace Westwood, 
D.D., of Winnipeg, Manitoba, addressed a 
meeting of the congregation on the situation 
of our Unitarian churches in the Canadian 
Northwest. The meeting was under the 
auspices of the Men’s Club. In spite of 
inclement weather a good number of men 
and women gathered to hear Dr. Westwood’s 
informing and inspiring address. As a re- 
sult of this meeting it is anticipated that this 
church will send a good contribution to the 
newly organized committee on the churches 
of Western Canada. 


Personals. 


The first of Dr. J. Estlin Carpenter’s lect- 
ures on Phases of Early Christianity, in the 
Lowell Institute Course, Boston, was given 
on Monday, October 4, and an audience of 
several hundred persons listened with evident 
interest to his clear and forcible exposition 
of his theme. ‘The lectures, in order, are 
these: ‘‘ Christianity as Personal Salvation,” 
“The Person and Work of the Saviour,” 
“The Church as the Sphere of Salvation,” 
“The Sacraments as the Means of Salvation,” 
“Salvation by Gnosis,”’ “‘ Christianity at the 
Parting of the Ways.”’ 


Community Service Conference. 

This organization will hold an all-day 
session on October 15 for discussion of vari- 
ous sociological reforms. The speakers are 
men who have a good grasp on these vital 
problems. Address, for further information, 
G. W. Tupper, 167 Tremont Street, Boston. 


Channing-Murray Sunday School 
Union. 


This Union will hold its fall meeting at the 
Unitarian church, Athol, Mass., on Wednes- 
day, October 20. A devotional service at ten 
o’clock opens the day’s programme. It will 
be followed throughout the day by papers, 
addresses, and discussion on interesting 
topics relating to Sunday-school work. 


Owing to the number of German barons in 
the big detention camp at Olympia, the sol- 
diers call one section of the enclosure ‘‘The 
House of Lords.” 
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Pleasantries, 


“Where was the Magna Charta signed?” 
“At the bottom!’’—Princeton Tiger. 


“To me,” said Mrs. Twickembury, ‘‘his 
personality is absolutely equinoctial.”’ 


“Did Bibbs give his wife her new car 


voluntarily?’’ ‘I rather think it was a case 
of auto-suggestion.’’—Baltimore American. 


“Mrs. Nurich, I understand your husband 
is one of the stewards of the racing associa- 
tion.” ‘‘Look here, young man, my husband 
gave up cookin’ years ago, and I’d rather 
you wouldn’t refer to it.”—Buffalo Express. 


Sunday-school teacher: ‘‘Did you ever 
forgive an enemy?” Tommy ‘Tuffnut: 
““Oncest.”’ Sunday-school teacher: ‘‘And 
what noble sentiment prompted you to do 
it?’ Tommy Tuffnut:: ‘‘He was bigger dan 


me.’ —Life. 


Several members of a woman’s club were 
chatting with a little daughter of their 
hostess. ‘‘I suppose you are a great help 
to your mother,’’ said one. ‘‘Oh, yes,” re- 
plied the little miss, ‘‘and so is Ethel; but 
to-day it is my turn to count the spoons 
after the company is gone.’’—Chicago Herald. 


A well-to-do Scottish lady one day said 
“Man Tammas, I wonder 


to her gardener: 
you don’t get married. You’ve a nice house, 
and all you want to complete it is a wife. 


You know the first gardener that ever lived 
“Quite right, missus, quite 
right,’ said Tammas, ‘‘but he didna keep 


had a wife.” 


his job long after he got the wife.’’—Selected. 
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HEART AND VOICE 


A NEW BOOK OF SONGS AND SERVICES 
FOR THE SUNDAY-SCHOOL AND THE HOME 


Antique Viewsofye 
Towne of Boston 


BY 
JAMES H. STARK 


**Some of the views are taken from 
engravings now exceedingly rare, and 
all of them have an historical value.’’ 


Prepared by 
Rev. CHARLES W. WENDTE, D.D. 


COMPILER OF “* THE SUNNYSIDE,”’ 
“THE CAROL,” ‘*JUBILATE DEO,” ETC. 


At this season, when pastors and superintendents are 
considering how to improve the musical and liturgical 
services of the Sunday-school, we would call their atten- 
tion to the merits of this latest and best work of a compiler 
whose previous ventures in this field have met with un- 
peocodeatns favor in liberal religious circles in the United 

tates and England, and whose large experience in Child 
Song assures a collection of hymns, tunes, and liturgies 
in harmony with the present standards and needs of the 
liberal Christian Sunday-school and home, 

The book contains 365 hymns and poems, 26, 


LARGE QUARTO, 378 PP. 
PRICE $5.00 POSTPAID 


tunes, 
together with 24 liturgies for the regular sessions and special 
occasions of the children’s service. 

The endeavor has been made to present in these simple 
liturgies the noblest utterances of the Old and New Testa- 
ment, so far as these are applicable to childhood and ca- 


For Sale by GEO. 
272 Congress Street, 


H. ELLIS CO., 
Boston, Mass. 
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pable of a liturgical treatment. The poetic and ethical 
values of the selections in verse have been carefully con- 
sidered, while the music to which they are wedded is 
throughout tuneful and singable, and of a high order. 

The best way to be assured of this is to send for a copy of 
the book for examination. 

“Heart and Voice” has already been adopted by a large 
number of our Sunday-schools, whose testimony as to the 
enrichment their services have received through its intro- 
duction is most gratifying. A list of these wil] be fur- 
nished those who desire to make further inquiry. We give 
herewith the opinion of a few experts in Sunday-school 
affairs, formed after a careful examination of the book. 

CommenpaTions.—From Rev. W. H. Lyon, D.D., in the 
Christian Register:— _ 

“There is an astonishing amount of new matter and a 
still more astonishing amount of admirable matter. The 
most marked quality of the music is what it should be in 
a book for children,—brightness.” 

From Rev. Frederick L. Hosmer, D.D.— 

“It seems to me the fullest, most elaborate Sunday- 
school Manual yet issued in this country, or elsewhere, 
so far as I know... I am stirred to congratulation.” 

From Rev. George H. Badger, in the Unitarian;— 

“A more su wrought-out work of definite use- 
fulness has rarely been the good fortune of the liberal 
fellowship. ... It makes @ decisive step in advance. ... 
There is a most excellent collection of service, with a gen- 
erous range and logical development combining simplicity, 
dignity, and variety, with rare discrimination.” 

rom Rev. Henry F. Cope, General Secretary Religious 
Education Society:— 

“Tt is refreshing to find a book consisting apparently 
wholly of songs which young people may sing without loss 
of self-respect, and normally without breach of veracity, 
so well arranged and attractively printed. ... I am look- 


Parson Wilder, who had a small church in 
a little Western town, was about to go away 
for a two weeks’ vacation. The Sabbath 
before he started he announced from the 
pulpit, ‘The preacher for next Sabbath will 
be Mr. Judson, and the one for the Sabbath 
following you will find hanging up behind the 
door on the other side of the vestry.’’—Se- 
lected. 


After the orchestra had worked itself into 
the first part of the symphony a woman in 
the body of the house began telling her com- 
panion at great length and in rather loud 
tones how delightful it was to listen to music 
with the eyes closed. The man in front of 
her stood it just as long as he could, then 
turning to her he said, ‘‘ Pardon me, madame, 
but did you ever try listening to music with 
the mouth closed?’’—Harper’s Weekly. 


_ It was never a happy day for Sammy’s 
painstaking father when his young hopeful’s 
school report arrived. The awful day had 
come once more, and father was in the lowest 
depths of misery. “‘Sammy, Sammy,” he 
groaned, ‘‘why is it that you are at the bottom 


Educational, 


THE MISSES ALLEN SCHOOL 
Each girl’s personality observed and developed. 
Write for circulars. 


West Newton, Mass. 


THE TUCKERMAN SCHOOL 


FOR SUNDAY-SCHOOL WORKERS and PARISH 
ASSISTANTS. For particulars address the Dean, 
MRS. CLARA T. GUILD, 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


CHOOL-LIFE IN THE COUNTRY. 
Exceptional health conditions. Careful supervision. 
Staff of trained teachers. Well-correlated courses in aca- 
demic, agricultural, commercial, and domestic arts subjects. 
All that is promised in the catalogue is faithfully fulfilled. 
Low charges. Scholarships. 
PROCTOR ACADEMY 


ANDOVER, N.H. 


TRAINING SCHOOL FOR THE 
LIBERAL MINISTRY | 


of your class again?’’ ‘‘ What does it matter, 


father, whether I am at the top or the bot- 
‘They 


tom?’’ queried that wise youth. 
teach the same at both ends, you know.” 
Selected. 


A Sunday-school teacher, after conducting 
a lesson on the story of ‘‘Jacob’s Ladder,” 
concluded by saying, ‘‘ Now is there any little 
boy or girl who would like to ask a question 
about the lesson?’ Little Susie looked 
puzzled for a moment, and then raised her 
hand. ‘‘A question, Susie?’’ asked the 
teacher. ‘‘I would like to know,” said Susie, 
“if the angels have wings, why did they 
have to climb up the ladder?”’ The teacher 
thought for some moments, and then, look- 
ing about the class, asked, “‘Is there any 
little boy who would like to answer Susie’s 
question?’’—Argonaut. 


ing forward to using the first part of the book in my own Including special courses to meet growing 
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MEADVILLE THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL, 
372 CONGRESS STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 


Meadville, Pennsylvania. 


THE MACDUFFIE SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 


; SPRINGFIELD, MASSACHUSETTS = 

_A school with pene and college courses which equips for social duties while furnishing 

a liberal, practical education. Cultivation of pleasing personalities emphasized. English, 

Modern Languages, Art, Music. Full household arts course. Gymnasium, tennis, horse- 

beck Hiding: swimming. Close enough to city to afford privileges of opera, lectures, recitals, 
eatres, etc. : 

SCHOOL OF HOUSECRAFT opens October 6. Eight resident pupils in separate 


. Principals 


house conduct household under trained teachers. Address : 


JOHN MACDUFFIE, Ph.D., MRS. JOHN MACDUFFIE, A.B. 


